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THE WAR OF 1812 ON THE MISSOURI 
FRONTIER 


BY KATE L. GREGG 


PART I 


Those historians who have dismissed the War of 1812 
in the West with the comment that it was mainly an Indian 
war and therefore worthy of slight notice have failed to 
realize the degree of activity, mental and physical, which 
fear of the tomahawk and scalping knife could inspire in 
frontier settlements. Nor was the activity inspired any the 
less worth considering because it prevented spectacular 
pillage and massacres. It is conceivable that the War of 
1812 in the West may be significant because so little happened. 
It is conceivable that so little happened because so much 
happened. An intense activity in its own restricted world 
warded off and put to flight the tragic fate that was hovering. 

As everyone knows, the causes of the war had been 
gathering and mounting for a long time. Settlement of the 
white man on Indian lands in the Ohio Valley, successive 
treaties ratifying the encroachments, extinguishment of 
game, had quickened the struggle between tribes for the 
hunting grounds west of the Mississippi, and had raised the 
tomahawk against the white man both east and west of the 
river. Struggle of Americans and British for monopoly of 
the fur trade in the Upper Mississippi and the Upper Missouri 
areas pampered the savages, armed them, and whetted their 
primitive furies with propaganda. As events moved toward 
war there arose on the western frontier a terrible fear lest 
white leadership should organize the savagery and lead it in 
wholesale massacres. 

Competition of tribes for the hunting grounds of the 
Osages brought the war early to Upper Louisiana. It became 
a stage for slinking spies, furtive war-parties, raids, and 
occasional murders. The following item illustrates the 
tendency: 

(3) 
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By a Gentleman from the Missouri, intelligence hath been received, 
that war-belts have been sent probably from the Sac nation of Indians, 
to the Southern and Northern tribes on this side of the Mississippi, and 
to various Tribes on the Western side of the river. The object of this 
mission is to engage those nations in a common cause against the Osages, 
who are represented as the enemies of all the other nations of Indians. 
It is likewise their intention to cut the whole of the Osages off, being 
deemed extremely perfidious and vindictive to the other Tribes, and from 
their force capable of robbing and destroying those who are compelled 
to resort to their neighbourhood in pursuit of game. The Gentleman who 
brings this intelligence, says, it is expected that the Osages in case of 
attack, will apply for assistance to the Government of Upper Louisiana; 
by which means it is there feared, that the United States will be induced 
to take up arms in their defence.! 


The Palladium, a newspaper published at Frankfort, 
Kentucky, in its issue of June 1, 1805, runs a similar story— 
an “Extract of a letter from a gentleman of respectability 
residing at Kaskaskias’’ to his correspondent in Frankfort: 

The Osages are likely to be cut up root and branch, by a confederacy 
of almost all the nations of the west. Already blood has been spilt, and 
large bodies of men are in motion to attack their country. Mr. Van Bibber, 
with whom you are acquainted, has just returned from the Missouri—he 
states to me, that about ten days since, a body of about four hundred of 
the Sacks, crossed at a French village, at which place he was, about 50 
miles from the mouth of the river, on their march to attack the Osages.? 


Retaliation of the Osages against encroachments, both 
white and red, brought them in 1808 into the disfavor of the 
government. Governor Meriwether Lewis, writing to Governor 
William Henry Harrison on May 26, 1808, revealed that 
White Hair had found it impossible to control his people and 
had repaired to St. Louis for protection. All traders and 
hunters had been urged to leave the Indian country. ‘Under 
these circumstances I hope that you will permit the Indians 
in your territory to take their own measures for attacking 
the Osages. It is possible that a part of the militia of Louisiana 
will be employed on this service.”* The Louisiana Gazette, 


1Kentucky Gazette and General Advertiser (Lexington, Ky.), May 7, 1805. 
(The files of this paper consulted are in the Library of the American Anti- 
quarian Society.) 

2The Palladium (Frankfort, Ky.), June 1, 1805. (The files of this paper 
consulted are in the Library of the American Antiquarian Society.) 

*Kentucky Gazette and General Advertiser, August 30, 1808. 
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in commenting on the fact that the government had invited 
the Delewares, Shawnees, Kickapoos, etc., to war on the 
Osages, looked forward to a general Indian war with the 
mounted Osages and Pawnees on one side and all the marching 
invaders on the other. 


The treaty-making of General William Clark and of 
Pierre Chouteau at Fort Osage in the fall of 1808 definitely 
arrayed the American government on the side of the Osages 
and just as definitely made it the enemy of all who warred 
on them. Though the government by the treaty of November 
10, 1808, became the owner of all the Osage hunting grounds 
north of the Missouri and of all the land of the Osages south 
of the river, west of a line running from Fort Osage to the 
Arkansas River, the Osages retained hunting rights on the 
land they had ceded. “What pleased most,” Clark wrote, 
“‘was the idea I segusted that it was better that they should 
be on the lands of the U. S. where they Could Hunt without 
the fear of other Indians attacking them for their Country, 
than being in continual dread of all the eastern Tribes whom 
they knew wished to destroy them & possess their Country.’” 
The treaty made by Clark on September 14, 1808, and that 
superseding it made by Pierre Chouteau on November 10, 
1808, did not put an end to the competition for Osage hunting 
grounds; they only made the line-up more certain in the 
nip-and-tuck struggle ahead. The Osages soon complained 
that being good Indians and minding the terms of the treaty 
made them only the more the prey of their enemies. On 
February 21, 1811, George C. Sibley, Indian factor and agent 
at Fort Osage, sent General William Clark a summary of 
their grievances: 


They complain (and I believe justly) that while they have for the last 
two or three years faithfully observed the counsels they have received from 
the U. S. and Strictly Refrained from making war on the Neighboring 
Tribes; that while they have considered themselves under the Care and 
Protection of the U. S. and treated our Citizens as Brothers; they have 
Successively and heretofore without Redress been Subjected to the un- 
provoked attacks of the loways, Ottos, Sioux, and Potowatomies, who have 


‘Clark, William, Westward with Dragoons: The Journal of William Clark 
on His Expedition to Establish Fort Osage, August 25 to September 22, 1808, 
edited by Kate L. Gregg, p. 41. 
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Robbed them of their horses, and murdered their People, insulted the 
benevolent and just policy of the U. S. and have nearly, if not quite, com- 
pelled them (the Osages) to the last Resort, the Tomahawk and Scalping 
Knife. In the month of Novr. 1809, four of their people were murdered 
almost within sight of the Garrison by a party of Sioux and Ioways (as 
they are well informed) who Surprised them in their hunting Camp. In 
the following Spring, a number of Horses were Stolen from them, within 
a few Miles of the Garrison by the Ottos, as they have Reasons to believe, 


In July following, two of their Men were wantonly killed as they were 
peaceably traveling to their village in this vicinity, as they very much 
suspect by the Ottos. And in December last, five of their people were 
killed and made prisoners by a War party of the Potowatomies. ... . 
‘If,’ say they, ‘the U. S. will not Redress our Wrongs, which are so Mani- 
fest and great, Suffer us at least to Redress ourselves, and not keep our 


hands tied (while those of our enemies are left untied) till we are all cut 
off by piece meal.”* 


By March 11, 1811, the United States government, at 
least that part of it at Fort Osage, was aiding and abetting 


the Osages in war on the Ioways. Sibley’s diary for that 
day reads: 


Monday, March 11. Foggy morning. A little after Sunrise a Party 
of Osages to the number of 100 Men Set off in a body to War against the 
loways, they have 3 Leaders neither of whom are distinguished Warriors 
and the party altogether consists of Young Men with Some few exceptions. 
Lieut. Brownson Sent a party of Soldiers to Set them across the River in 
the Public Boat. They appeared to be pretty well armed and equipped, 
and may probably Strike a Sore blow on their enemies Should they find them 
unapprised of their approach. 


Tuesday, March 12. Morning fair and pleasant. Another War 
Party Set off from the Osage Village against the loways of about 45 Men 
consisting of about an equal number of Osages & Missouri, led by a dis- 
tinguished Warrior of the Missouris named Che-o-ho-ge or Hole in my 
House. Their plan is to attack the enemy after the party which went 
yesterday have Struck a blow. Lieut. Brownson Set them across the 
River, and they immediately Set out on their March.® 


Sibley’s entry for Tuesday a week later reported that all 
the Osages had returned from war with eight scalps and 
one horse. Two months later the loways were retaliating. 


5Letter Book of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811. (In Sibley Manuscript Col- 
lection, Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo.) 

®Diary of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811. (In Sibley Manuscript Collection, 
Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Mo.) 
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The Ioways or Some of the Mississippi Indians, have lately been 
committing Some pretty Serious depredations here, they have Stolen 
about 20 horses from the Little Osages, 2 from me and 2 from Mr. Audrain, 
and are Still lurking about here. It is Supposed there must be a Strong 
party of them. One of their Spies was caught on the night of the 5th by 
the Osages, within 300 yards of the Garrison, and was instantly cut into 
at least 50 pieces.’ 


Elsewhere, Sibley relates how on the night aforesaid he 
was awakened from a sound sleep to find his room full of 
excited Osages, waving the head of the dead Iowan over the 
foot of his bed. Such was the nature of Indian conflict for 
hunting grounds around Fort Osage. 


Around Fort Madison on the Mississippi just above its 
junction with the Lemoin, Indian dangers were more threaten- 
ing. Situated as it was in the heart of the greatest Indian 
population on the continent—in the midst of cantankerous 
tribes it took two wars to put down— its garrison and its 
trader, John Johnson of Maryland, were in peril from the time 
they ascended the river in the autumn of 1808. About April 
first the next spring, Lieutenant Pryor arrived in St. Louis 
bearing dispatches from Lieutenant Kingsley at Fort Madison: 
‘ . from his report, we fear their small garrison will be 
butchered before a reinforcement can get up.’ Governor 
Lewis ordered 140 riflemen to march immediately for the 
relief of the fort, still in an uncompleted state, and dispatched 
an express to Governor William Henry Harrison of Indiana 
to apprise him of the hostile attitude of the Indians.* Lewis 
ordered all volunteer companies of cavalry, riflemen, and 
infantry in Upper Louisiana to hold themselves in readiness 
to march at a moment’s warning, and appointed a committee— 
Colonel Timothy Kibby, Major Daniel Morgan Boone, and 
James Morrison—to superintend the building of blockhouses 
from the Mississippi to the Missouri.'® 


TLetter Book of George C. Sibley, 1808-1811: Letter of Sibley to William 
Clark, dated Fort Osage, May 4, 1811. 

8Kentucky Gazette and General Advertiser, April 25, 1809. Extract of a 
letter dated St. Louis, April 5, 1809. 

9Tbid. 

10Missouri Gazette (St. Louis, Missouri), April 12, 1809. (The files of 


this paper consulted are in the Library of the Missouri Historical Society, 
St. Louis.) 
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On April 21 appeared a general order for a muster of all 
companies. In consequence of certain information received 
by express that moment from His Excellency William Henry 
Harrison, relating to the hostile movements and combinations 
of the Indians on the northern border, the Commander-in- 
Chief thought proper to order a general rendezvous of all the 
militia for May 4. The companies of Captains Charles 
Ellis and Jonathan Bouis of the District of Cape Girardeau, 
Captain Otho Shrader of Ste. Genevieve, and Captain Peter 
Chouteau of St. Louis should meet in the town of St. Louis. 
The company of Captain Mackay Wherry should meet in 
St. Charles. 


The Commander in Chief fondly hopes that every exertion will be 
made by those volunteer companies to equip themselves with good horses, 
arms, &c. such of the dragoons as have not Swords and Pistols, arm them- 
selves as Mounted Riflemen.“ 


And, according to Lieutenant Kingsley’s reports, the 
governor had reasons enough for his concern. Whatever 
doubts the commander at Fort Madison had had about the 
bad intentions of the Indians became clear certainties. By 
April 19 he knew they were waiting only to obtain first 
advantages. 


I have slept but little for three nights past: we labour all day and lie 
on our arms all night. If no accident happens, we shall move into the new 
Fort in five days this time. This fort I will pledge myself to defend, against 
two thousand Indians, provided I am supplied with small cannon for the 
block-house, with the necessary ammunition, and with two or three good 
men to act as spies. In our defenceless state, the most vigilant precautions 
have been adopted. Fires have been kept up at the distance of one or 
two hundred yards from the Fort, in order that the approaches of an 
enemy might be more readily discovered, at the same time that they serve 
for the concealment of our own movements.” 


Another letter from Fort Madison quoted in the same 
issue told of how the whole nation of Sacs, trading and council- 
ing at the fort for the past ten days, professed friendship but 
were not to be trusted. Under ruse of doing a dance they had 
forced their way through a gate near the guard house, driving 


1 Missouri Gazette, April 26, 1809. 
Kentucky Gazette and General Advertiser, May 23, 1809. 
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the guard before them, and had been expelled only when 
cannon, drawn up and charged, put an end to their dancing. 
“They returned out of the fort with a yell.” 


That the disturbances at Fort Osage and Fort Madison 
were but symptoms of a widespread hostility became only 
too evident. The massacre of the Cole party in Missouri 
in 1810, the shocking attack on the Cox family on Shoal 
Creek in Illinois in June, 1811, and in the same month, the 
wanton killing of Mr. Price near Wood River were indica- 
tions that the raised tomahawk was now down. At a meeting 
presided over by Colonel William Whitesides, the citizens 
of St. Clair County, Illinois, addressed a petition to Governor 
Edwards and through him to the President of the United 
States. They pointed out that by the treaty of Greenville 
and other subsequent treaties the Indians had relinquished 
titles to former hunting land and were changing their habita- 
tions fast from the lakes and waters of the Ohio down the 
Illinois river to the Mississippi. They referred to the beneficent 
results felt on the frontier from the building of Fort Osage 
and Fort Madison and suggested the building of more forts 
or blockhouses—one either on the first eminence above the 
mouth of the Missouri or on the Illinois, and ‘‘another in the 
seditious village of Peoria, the great nursery of hostile Indians 
and traitorous British Indian traders.” They referred also 
to the insufficiency of their arms." 


The murder of Mr. Price on Wood River, the lifting of 
three scalps from his head, and the wounding of his com- 
panion, all ‘‘within the sound of the drum of Bellefontaine,”’ 
threw the Mississippi-Missouri section into consternation. 
“Surely,’’ wrote the editor of the Louisiana Gazette, ‘‘these 
transactions should impell the governors of these territories 
to provide against the impending storm. Blockhouses are 
erecting on the frontier settlements of Illinois and the people 
have obtained a loan of 50 musquets from this town. We 
expect to hear of prompt measures being immediately taken 
by Governor Edwards to repell any further attack.’ 


13 American State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 803. 


“Louisiana Gazette (St. Louis, Missouri), June 27, 1811. (Formerly the 
Missouri Gazette.) 
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In the issue of July 4, the editor of the Gazeite continued 
to sound the alarm. 


From travellers, from spies, and from every other source of informa- 
tion direct from the hostile indian country, we have every reason to expect 
a general attack as soon as the corn is ripe enough for food. We are happy 
to learn that the people are placing themselves in a posture of defence, 
by building block-houses and moving into compact societies. We regret 


the want of arms among the people, scarcely a fourth house in Illinois 
can furnish a rifle."5 


The first newspaper editor in Missouri Territory was 
persuasive. Governor Howard set out on July 10 for St. 
Charles, intending to visit the northern frontier, probably to 
select sites for forts. On the next day, Lieutenant Campbell, 
two other officers, and fifteen men were dispatched from 
Bellefontaine to the Illinois river to choose a site for a block- 
house, arrange temporary accommodations and defence, 
and do a general scouting service. By July 28, when Captain 
Samuel Levering reached Portage des Sioux on his way from 
Kaskaskia to Peoria to apprehend the Pottowatomie mur- 
derers of the Cole party, he met there Captain William White- 
sides, lately arrived from the blockhouse which had already 
been built at the mouth of the Illinois; and when he reached 
Prairie Marcot, nineteen miles up the Illinois, he found 
Lieutenant Campbell and his detachment guarding the 
river.'® 

Indeed, all the elements that characterized the War of 
1812 in the West were already at work during the year preced- 
ing its declaration. Selection of sites for forts, building of 
blockhouses, recruiting of rangers, detaching of squads of 
regulars, were already in progress. Captain Samuel Lever- 
ing’s expedition to Peoria may be looked upon as a fore- 
shadowing of the larger and more successful expeditions that 
characterized each succeeding autumn. Reappointment of 
William Clark as brigadier general of militia in Upper 
Louisiana on September 12, was a proper preamble to 
Frederick Bates’ order to the militia on November 21, 1811: 


Louisiana Gazette, July 4, 1811. 
Stevens, Frank E., ‘Illinois in the War of 1812-14,"" in Transactions 
of the Illinois State Historical Society, Vol. I, pp. 75, 77. 
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The extent of the Indian alliance is unknown: but the frequent nego- 
tiations which the Prophet's party has had with the nations more immedi- 
ately in our neighborhood afford sufficient cause of apprehension. 

You will recollect that I have never sounded the war-trumpet. | 
have never been the Herald of false alarms; but the present crisis certainly 
does require our utmost vigilance. 


The companies of militia were to take immediate measures 
to equip themselves as the law required and so be ready tv 
meet and repell first aggressions." 

From the Battle of Tippecanoe on November 6, 1811, 
the Indian menace increased. Reports of depredations that 
had happened, and worse ones about to happen, sent ex- 
presses scurrying down the rivers or fleeting through the 
back tracks of the forest. Governor Howard in early Decem- 
ber ‘‘ordered out spies upon the most exposed part of the 
frontier to prevent surprise should the Prophet’s party pur- 
sue their hostilities further.’”’* On the last day of the year 
a band of Winnebagoes killed and cut to pieces two Americans 
at the Spanish Mines on the Mississippi, plundered George 
Hunt and Nathaniel Pryor and threatened to kill them. 
About the middle of February a band of Illinois Indians, pre- 
tending friendship, murdered nine members of the O’Neill 
family in the Salt river region of the District of St. Charles. 
A soldier was killed at Fort Madison on March 3, and the 
express from the fort, coming down the river in a sleigh on 
the ice, was fired on above Salt river and repeatedly chased 
by war parties.!* 

Alarming reports were coming in from government 
agents and factors. On January 5, 1812, Nicholas Boilvin 
at Prairie du Chien wrote Governor Howard that the Indians 
were rising. William Wells, agent at Fort Wayne, supplied 
the reason. Tecumseh had sent runners to raise the Indians 
of the Illinois and the Mississippi and had gone on himself to 
hurry the aid promised him by the Cherokees and the Creeks. 
Governor Edwards, writing to Governor Scott of Kentucky 
on February 13, for permission to raise volunteers in that 





Louisiana Gazette, November 23, 1811. 
187 ouisiana Gazette, December 14, 1811. 
1°The Reporter (Lexington, Ky.), March 14, 1812. (The files of this paper 
consulted are in the Library of the University of Chicago.) 
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state if necessary, reported that he and Governor Howard had 
recently received information from various quarters which 
convinced them ‘‘that formidable combinations of the savages 
will shortly attack the frontiers of this and Louisiana Ter- 
ritory.”” A St. Louis item of July 25, 1812, shows very well 
the state of the public mind. 


There has been lately much information received at this place en- 
titled to credit, and from different quarters, showing the combination 
among the savages to attack our frontiers, a combination so extensive, per- 
haps, is without example in our country.®® 


The Louisiana Gazette of Saturday, March 21, 1812, 
reported that the Pottowatomies were on the war-path and 
were laying plans for an attack on Fort Madison. The 
Winnebagoes were assembled at Milwaukee to the number of 
500 and breathing nothing but war and revenge. In every 
village Indians were raising the tomahawk. Attacks would 
begin as soon as a few chiefs returned from feeling the pulse 
of Governor Harrison. Tecumseh had tried in vain to get 
the Shawnees to join him, but had had better success with 
Sioux and Sacs. Part of the Pottowatomies were friendly, 
but Mainpogue was ready, he said, to play a new game with 
the Americans.*! 


Under the dangers impending there seems to have been 
the finest of cooperation between regular troops—few though 
they were—and the militia. Nathan Boone’s company of 
Mounted Rangers, mustered in on March 3, 1812, marched 
immediately to the northern frontier, where they instituted 
their famous patrol from Salt river on the Mississippi to 
Loutre on the Missouri and helped the regulars of Lieutenant 
John Campbell’s company in erecting blockhouse forts. The 
clearest evidence on this point comes from Campbell him- 
self, who reported from the scene of his labors; other testimony 
dimmed by fifty years comes from one of the rangers. The 
following letter from the commander of the squad of regulars 
to William Clark shows the expedition moving north: 





20Niles’ Weekly Register, Vol. II, No. 51, August 22, 1812, p. 414. 
214merican State Papers, Indian Affairs, Vol. I, p. 807. 
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Quivre Station 
March 10, 1812. 


+ See I have had a rough time since I set out on this expedition, 
but no fighting, on my rout to Buffalow. I had an interview with some 
of the Sack Indians, hoo claimed protection from me, I told them I had 
no Instructions to protect them, but gave the Chief my advise to leave 
that place, as the white people were much enraged on the frontier against 
all Indians... . 

I recd. orders from Col. Bissell this evening to ascend the river near 
the Jeffron to erect a Blockhouse on the Masisipia_ I shall start for that 
place tomorrow morning.” 


Another letter from Lieutenant Campbell, dated Fort 
Mason, April 3, 1812, speaks again of the arduous service he 
has experienced since being detached from Bellefontaine. 


«rte from what I have seen, and information entitled to credit, there 
is no doubt on my mind, that the measures adopted by Governor Howard 
for the defence of this frontier has prevented another attack being made 
by the savages. The establishment of this post, and movements of the 
Rangers, will in my opinion, go far in preventing further mischief.” 


Major John Gibson, talking with Dr. Lyman Draper in 
1868, described ranger activities as follows: 


In 1811 Nathan Boone raised a Company of Rangers f~. 12 months 
we went into Building forts in Different places over the couat.y to keep 
the Indians from murdering our helpless women and children. We built 
Fort Howard, 17 miles from St. Charles; then we Built Capogri; then we 
built Buffalo, then Fort Mason; then we built fort Madison 24 miles above 
the mouth of Desmoines river; then we built prarai Deshain and Built 
forts over the country. We built Stouts Fort; we built one at Troy, then 
crossed over on the Missouri River to Bellefountain Below St. Charles; 
then fortified at St. Charles; then came to Pinkney; then we built a fort 
at Charette Village; then came to Louter Island and built Fort Clemson; 
then up to Cote San Dessein, built a fort there; then thence to Boon’s 
Lick, and Built Coopers fort; then to the Council Bluffs; then we Returned 
back to St. Charles commenced building forts out in the country from the 
Missouri River we built Pond fort; then we built Kennedy’s fort on 
Peruke Creek; we finished all those garrisons in the year 1812 and had our 
women and children out of danger of the wild Savages.** 


2Voorhis Collection of Clark Papers, 1811-1815: Letter from Lieut. 
John Campbell to William Clark, dated Quivre Station, March 10, 1812. 
(In Library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis.) 

%The Reporter, April 25, 1812. 

*%Boone Manuscript Collection, Vol. 15, 1782-1815, No. 82. (In Library 
of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin.) 
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The order in which Gibson says the first four forts were 
built is not incompatible with the evidence in Lieutenant 
Campbell’s letters. On the whole, however, the aged ranger 
is unreliable. Seen through the haze of more than fifty years. 
events far-sundered moved into a cozy proximity. Certainly 
Forts Madison and Prairie du Chien were not built in 1812; 
he may be correct in his order of fort building up the Mis- 
souri. This much one may conclude—that if the rangers 
built the forts and if Campbell’s company built the forts, 
the regulars and the rangers must have cooperated, an ex- 
pedient that seems sensible under the dangers threatening. 


The rangers deserve more than passing comment. They 
were the Minute Men of the Frontier. ‘At a moment’s 
warning” might fittingly have been their watchword. They 
equipped themselves with horses and rifles, furnished their 
own provisions and forage, patrolled the wilderness, built 
frontier defences, and carried on an extensive spy service 
in all seasons and all weathers—for all of which they drew 
from the government a belated compensation of seventy- 
five cents a day when they were on foot and one dollar a day 
when they were mounted. The frontier which they defended 
appreciated their services and the resounding praise which 
found expression in the Louisiana Gazette must have warmed 
the hearts of rangers as some one able to read spelled it out 
by a remote camp-fire. 


The new company of rangers now doing duty in the district of St. 
Charles are perhaps as fine a body of hardy woodsmen as ever took the 
field. They cover, by constant and rapid movements, the tract of country 
from Salt River on the Mississippi to the Missouri near Loutre.* 


This high commendation of Nathan Boone’s first Com- 
pany of Rangers pales in comparison with eulogy of his 
second command enlisted for three months: 


Perhaps no company in the service of the U. States, promises to be 
more efficient than this, commanded by Cap. Nathan Boon of high merit 
and composed of young, active, enterprising men, well equipt for the service 
they are to be engaged in. It is astonishing with what promptness the 
company was raised, equipt, and marched: many of the three months 


% Louisiana Gazette, March 21, 1812. 
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rangers joined again altho’ they had returned only a few days from an 
arduous service of three months. Many men wish now to join, who cannot 
be gratified, the company being full.” 


The Gazette elsewhere explained that Boone’s company 
could have remustered sooner if at the end of their term 
another band of Indians had not shown up south of Fort 
Mason. In service or out, they went in pursuit. Meanwhile, 
on June 3, Governor Howard set out for St. Charles to send 
out a company to relieve Boone and his men. “Capt. Call- 
away marched on the next day at 6 o’clock A. M. at the head 
of an elegant company for the frontier.’’*7 In St. Louis at the 
Fourth of July banquet grateful citizens toasted the Rangers. 


Our Frontiers—watched and protected by a hardy band of Spartan 
Warriors—the Rangers deserve well of their country.** 


Meanwhile, one other method of defense, the Machia- 
vellian policy of dividing the enemy, was progressing at a 
good rate. Two months before war was officially declared, 
Governor Edwards and General William Clark were con- 
ducting a series of Indian councils to counteract propaganda 
of Tecumseh, the Prophet, and British agents. On April 12, 
Clark held a council with sixty Indian delegates in St. Louis; 
and on April 16, Edwards held a similar pow-wow with 
Pottowatomies, Kickapoos, Ottaways and Chippeways at 
Cahokia. The conferences helped. Thomas Forsyth, Indian 
agent at Peoria, wrote Clark that he never saw Indians 
return better pleased from any place than those who had 
returned from Cahokia and St. Louis.2* At another council 
in St. Louis on April 28, Clark succeeded in getting the Osages 
and Shawnees to bury the hatchet. Then to remove the whole 
lot of these chiefs and warriors from temptation for a time, 
he departed with them on May 5th for a fine trip to Washing- 
ton, D. C., and did not get them back to St. Louis until 
nearly the end of November. 





% Louisiana Gazette, July 4, 1812. 

27Louisiana Gazette, June 6, 1812. 

287 ouisiana Gazette, July 11, 1812. 

2°Forsyth Papers: Letter of Thomas Forsyth to William Clark, dated 
Peorias, May 6, 1812. (In Library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. 
Louis.) 
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News of the declaration of war, made on June 18th, did 
not reach St. Louis until July 11th. The governor set out 
immediately for the District of St. Charles, “. . . . we 
suppose,” said the Gazette, ‘‘to concert further means of 
defence.”” On July 14, Governor Edwards asked Lieutenant 
Colonel Daniel Bissell to man the blockhouse on the Missis- 
sippi with such troops as he could spare. Sometime in July, 
presumably on hearing of the declaration of war, the citizens 
of St. Charles held a general meeting—Colonel Timothy 
Kibby presiding and Peter Provenchere acting as secretary 
—and unanimously adopted certain resolutions. In the 
first, they expressed cordial approbation of the declaration 
of war and pledged their support to the government. In the 
second, they expressed confidence in the governor of the 
territory, a belief that if he had adequate means in his power, 
the territory had nothing to fear from British intrigue or 
Indian hostility. In the third, they got around to the real 
cause for their meeting: 


Resolved, that we deplore the unprotected and defenceless situation 
in which we are placed, exposed to the numerous tribes of savages which 
surround us and while we heartily approve the measures of the govern- 
ment generally, cannot but regret the little attention paid to us and our 
want of some military aid from the General Government.*® 


St. Charles had ample reasons to complain of slight 
Federal defense. West of the Mississippi river there were 
on June 6, 1812, only 241 soldiers of the regular army—63 of 
them were at Fort Osage; 44 of them were at Fort Madison; 
and 134 were at Fort Bellefontaine. The 53 soldiers at Fort 
Dearborn were a week’s journey away and the 36 at Fort 
Massac were equally remote. 


Reverberations from afar heightened anxieties along the 
frontier. Hopes rose and fell as Napoleon advanced or re- 
treated—none the less that news of victory or defeat had 
been delayed for months. Long faces and sick dread along 
the Mississippi registered disaster to American arms along 
the Great Lakes. The Indians also had their ears to the 
ground. Part of the general anxiety was conviction that the 


%° Missouri Gazette, August 29, 1812. 
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grapevine of the savages relayed news faster than the white 
man’s post. Uncertainty of what was really going on else- 
where added to the general apprehension. False reports and 
flying rumors fell on ears ready to hear, tongues ready to 
wag. Sickening truth, false alarms, and general uncertainty, 
all combined to create the frontier psychology which is the 
outstanding feature of the War of 1812 in the West. 

Hard on the heels of the declaration of war came news 
of a grand council in the Sac Village on Rock river. The 
Winnebago, Kickapoo, Pottowatomie, Shawnee, and Miami 
had voted outright for war. Some of the Sioux, Ioway, Otto, 
Fox, and Sac refused to join the Prophet; some said they 
would do as they pleased. But what that pleasure might 
be, who could tell? Seventy Winnebago, loway, and Otto 
were reported to be between Fort Osage and Boonslick; 
upwards of one hundred Sacs were a few miles above Fort 
Mason; and five hundred Illinois Indians were waiting only 
for ammunition.* Two weeks later, more than 1,200 red- 
skins of various tribes were said to be gathered at Peoria; 
they had declared they would attack the Americans in the 
dark of the moon. They had abundant ammunition.® 

Nobody better expressed the anxiety of the frontier 
than Christian Wilt of St. Louis. His letters covering the 
period from 1812 to 1815 are a Greek chorus of dismay, acute 
worry, and feeble hope as the tired old generals muddled 
around the Great Lakes; jubilation when youth had its 
fling in spite of the dodderers; and speculation on what success 
or failure in the East would bring to the Mississippi. Writing 
to his uncle in July, he said: 

. it is reported here that unless Hull is Successful in the taking 
of Mahldon, &c. the Indians will over run the country. I just learn that 
an express arrived in Kentucky bringing information of Hull’s being 


defeated at Detroit, & his army entirely cut to pieces—the person who 
brings in this information from Kentucky, it is said may be relied on.* 


All through that dreadful August, Christian Wilt trembled 
in his shoes and all St. Louis with him. In those dog-days 


8! Missouri Gazette, July 25, 1812. 

*2Missouri Gazette, August 8, 1812. 

82etter Book of Christian Wilt, No. 49. (In Library of the Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis.) 
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American arms reached perhaps their most abject nadir. 
Whatever hopes had attended Hull in his march into Canada 
were dashed cruelly as news came of his ignominious defeat 
on August 13 and the fall of Mackinac three days later. 
Evacuation of Fort Dearborn and massacre of its garrison 
fell on the thirteenth day of that fatal month. News of 
the fall of Mackinac had reached Wilt by August 23rd. 


Lieut. Pryor thinks that if Mackinaw is taken, Fort Madison is also 
as it is much too large for the number of troops there... ... if Macki- 
naw is taken it will encourage the indians to ravage the frontiers.™ 


In his letter of September 13, he gave a description of 
the local activity: 


. we are here in continued preparations for war, several volunteer 
company’s will march in a day or two for the frontiers, some have already 
started. Capt. Prices company started yesterday in a boat for 45 days 
more or less, the militia are ordered to keep themselves in constant readi- 
ness to start at a moment’s warning—we have had several expresses who 
state more than 500 Indians are at the mouth of the Illinois about 27 
Miles from here, who it is believed intend attacking Col. Russells troops 
stationed thereabouts. Mackinaw has been taken as well as Chicago, 
we have news of Hull’s having surrendered with the articles of capitulation 
—if true we may have some hard fighting here yet, . . . .® 


He added a postscript to say that three young men who 
had gone up the day before to investigate the rumor of 
Indians being at the mouth of the Illinois had returned with 
report of no truth in the rumor. 


Lieutenant T. Hamilton of Fort Madison sent an express 
to Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Bissell on August 24th: 


The same Indian chief who informed you had given us the news 
respecting the Americans invading Canada arrived here this Morning and 
states positively that Fort Dearborn, Chicago, and one of the strongest 
Warden Garrisons that I ever saw was taken & burnt on the 16th by 200 
Indians. 60 men were killed and 20 taken Prisoners, also 10 Women. 
In order to give the report more weight, he says that the Indian who 
brought the information has in his possession a piece of the Garrison flag— 
The manner in which they say it was done is this—The Commanding 


“Qetter Book of Christian Wilt, No. 52. (In Library of the Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis.) 

Setter Book of Christian Wilt, No. 53. (In Library of the Missouri 
Historical Society, St. Louis.) 
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Officer received by Express orders to evacuate that Post, that as soon 
as they got four miles from the Garrison the Indians attacked and killed 
the above number, and but three of them were killed—Capt. Heald was 
wounded & taken Prisoner. 

An old Indian told Mr. Johnson in confidence, that we might depend 
on being attacked by three different nations in the course of ten or fifteen 
Days at farthest— 

Tho’ I feel myself in a pretty safe situation, still it is not unnecessary 
to state to you, that ten or fifteen men would render the decision more 
certain—Indeed, I wish you would send them without delay, as my Sick 
Report has augmented within a few days to eight men—I shall leave no 
precaution necessary untried.* 


The Missouri Gazette of September 5 carried news of the 
arrival of the above mentioned express with his terrible report, 
but said it did not believe the tale. Two weeks later, how- 
ever, it carried the complete story. 

Lieutenant Hamilton was correct in his belief that he 
would be attacked. Two hundred Winnebagoes besieged the 
fort on September 5th, and probably all that saved it was 
the arrival of Captain Stark and nineteen men sent in answer 
to Lieutenant Hamilton’s request. John Cox, a soldier 
caught outside at the beginning of the attack, was killed and 
scalped. 

The trustees of the town of St. Louis were so alarmed 
over the Indian menace that they resolved on September 12 
that Governor Howard should request Pierre Chouteau, 
Indian agent, to set the Osages to war against all Indians 
hostile to the American government.*’ 

Not all the reports of Indians at the mouth of the Illinois 
were rumors. In September more than 400 of them moved 
to the banks of the Mississippi and a party of them crossed 
over in the neighborhood of Portage des Sioux, shot and 
wounded a man and his wife, stole eight or ten horses, killed 
a cow and made off with the beef. Captain McNair crossed 
over immediately in pursuit, but had to retreat when spies 
found the party to be too large for him to attack. Captain 
Musick and Captain Price ascended the Illinois and captured 

Bissell Papers: Letter of Lieut. T. Hamilton to Lieut. Col. D. Bissell, 
dated Fort Madison, August 24, 1812. (Photostatic copy in the Library of 


the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis.) 
37Minutes of Trustees of St. Louis. (Courtesy of Miss Stella M. Drumm.) 
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a number of their canoes, but it was said that more than 
seventy canoes escaped up the river. This attack on Portage 
des Sioux is probably the occasion referred to by Thomas 
Forsyth when he says a timely letter of his in 1812 to the 
governor of Missouri Territory saved the whole District of 
St. Charles from the tomahawk and the scalping knife.** 


The raid on Portage was a preliminary to Governor 
Edward’s expedition against the Indian towns of Illinois. 
Convinced in the latter part of August that a large body of 
Indians intended to attack—Colonel Russell with 160 rangers 
having been called to Vincennes—Edwards says: 


I determined to collect and organize the most efficient force in my 
power, to take the command of it myself and defend the territory to the 
last extremity. Many circumstances induced me to believe that the 
meditated attack would be made on that part of our frontier which lies 
between the Mississippi and the Kaskaskia rivers. 


He told of how in the emergency he kept 400 or 500 
mounted riflemen almost constantly ranging in the country 
between the settlements and the enemy. Colonel William 
Russell arrived with two companies for the projected expedi- 
tion; General Samuel Hopkins of Kentucky was to march upon 
Peoria from the Indiana line with 2,000 mounted volunteers; 
one company of regulars went in two boats up the Illinois 
with provisions and tools to build a fort if Hopkins should 
so decide. Then the plans being complete, Edwards with 400 
volunteers set out on October 18th. His little army burnt 
two Kickapoo villages on the Saline fork of the Sangamon, 
another one at the head of Peoria Lake, a Miami Village 
half a mile from Peoria, and returned to Camp Russell after 
an expedition lasting thirteen days. The cooperating units 
are nice contrasts. One fell short of its objects and the other 
over-reached itself. General Samuel Hopkins could not 
manage his self-willed volunteers; his expedition turned into 
a straggling, deserting fiasco. Captain Thomas E. Craig 
reached Camp Russell after Edwards had left, and though 
ordered to return, continued to Peoria and proceeded to raid 





% Draper Collection T.: Forsyth Papers, Vol. 4, p. 66: Letter of Thomas 
Forsyth to John C. Calhoun, secretary of war, dated Georgetown, D. C., 
March 19, 1818. (In Library of the State Historical Society of Wisconsin.) 
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and pillage it. Assuming that every citizen in the village 
was friendly to British interests, Craig made them all prison- 
ers, brought them down the Illinois and turned them loose 
in the woods near Alton to straggle back as they could or 
freeze and starve on the way. In general the expedition 
of Governor Edwards was a success and threw into the red- 
skins a lively fear of American prowess. 

The year 1812 closed on the Missouri frontier with an 
earnest effort to secure Federal recognition of the Indian 
menace in the West. The sentiment of St. Louis was neatly 
manifest in some of the toasts offered at a banquet in honor 
of Governor Howard: 


The Volunteers of the Missouri Territory—their patriotism and valour 
have preserved our frontiers. 
The Army of the U. States—may it protect us as well as others.*® 


The citizens of St. Charles were of like mind. In a 
general town meeting on December 3, with John Pitman as 
chairman and U. I. Devore as secretary, the following resolu- 
tions were adopted: 


Resolved, That the citizens of St. Charles highly approve of the ad- 
ministration of his excellency Benjamin Howard, and feel conscious that 
for the present safety of their families and property they are much indebted 
to the vigilance, activity, and perseverance with which he directed the 
energies of our infant country, against the meditated incurrsions of our 
savage foes, during the last summer and fall. 

Resolved, That his excellency has our entire confidence, and it would 
heartily accord with our wish and approbation, if the government of this 
territory should again be presented to him, that he would accept the 
appointment. 

Resolved, That we consider our lives, our property and our all neg- 
lected, and measurably forgotten, by the general government; believing 
as we do, that frequent and strong representations of our weak, defenceless, 
and exposed situation, have been made by the governor to that source 
from which we might look for, and have a right to claim as the birth right 
of American freemen; aid and protection; but those representations have 
been as yet, and much to our injury, entirely neglected and disregarded.*® 


In their fourth resolution they requested that Governor 
Howard proceed to Washington and with Mr. Stephen 


8° Missouri Gazette, November 21, 1812. 
“Missouri Gazette, December 12, 1812. 
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Hempstead push the right of St. Charles to protection. And 
in their fifth resolution they expressed their gratitude to 
citizen soldiers of other districts for defense hitherto provided. 


A letter of Lieutenant Colonel Daniel Bissell, addressed 
on December 28, 1812, to the secretary of war, added weight 
to the arguments which Governor Howard would present by 
a resumé of the military situation and praise of Howard’s 
competence. Since the Missouri and the Mississippi rivers 
were at the time closed with ice and would not be navigable 
until March, Bissell thought it impracticable to evacuate 
Forts Osage and Madison at that time, either for better 
defense of the frontier or for the safety of the garrisons. 
He recommended removal of the garrisons, however, and 
establishment of new posts on the Illinois and the Mississippi 
rivers, possibly one at Peoria and one below Stony river, 
perhaps as low down as the rapids. Such a course, he argued, 
would have a salutary effect on the defense and protection of 
the extensive and exposed frontiers of Illinois and Missouri 
Territories. He thought that if Fort Osage were evacuated, 
a subaltern and command should be left in a good blockhouse 
and stockade at Boone’s Salt Works, where there was a 
considerable settlement. He had reason to believe that 
Governor Howard, then on a trip to Kentucky, intended 
visiting Washington and the secretary of war could confer 
personally with him, 


whose knowledge of the Situation of the Country, and the defence neces- 
sary to be made use of against the numerous hostile Savages in this quarter, 
is by no means limited, in fact I think inferior to none in the Country, and 
he will be able to give you more correct Ideas, of the situation of this 
extensive Frontier, and the most useful Military Positions, and the proba- 
bly necessary Disposition of the Troops which may be employed for its 
future Defence and Protection." 


On this suggestion of rising action rested the war in the 
West at the end of 1812. 
‘1Bissell Papers: Letter of Lieut. Col. D. Bissell to the Secretary of War, 


dated Bellefontaine, December 28, 1812. (In Library of the Missouri His- 
torical Society, St. Louis.) 


(To be continued.) 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A FRONTIER SOCIETY 
IN MISSOURI, 1815-1828! 


BY HATTIE M. ANDERSON 


PART III 
INTELLECTUAL BACKGROUND OF THE JACKSON GROUP 


Under the influence of Jacksonian Democracy, follow- 
ing 1828, and as a result of the rise of the common man, 
public elementary schools were established throughout the 
United States, although the southern slave states did not 
establish a definite system of public education until after the 
Civil war.2. Missouri did not establish a free educational 
system until after 1839, but before this there were many 
private, village, and community schools of one type or another, 


Unfortunately, there is no statistical evidence on the 
literacy of Missourians in 1828, since the Census report of 
1830 does not include figures on this subject. The report of 
1840, however, does include it, but does not give separate 
tabulations showing literacy of native whites, blacks, and 
foreign born. In 1840, 5 per cent of the population of Mis- 
souri was classified as illiterate, as compared with 3.2 per 
cent of the entire United States. Even so, the people of 
Missouri compared favorably with those of the surrounding 
states of Iowa, Illinois, and Arkansas, and with Kentucky 
and Tennessee, the two states from which Missouri received 
a large portion of its population. The illiteracy in lowa was 
2.5 per cent; in Illinois, 5.7 per cent; and in Arkansas, 6.7 
per cent. In Kentucky the illiteracy was 5.1 per cent, and 
in Tennessee, 7 per cent. Thus, in 1840 the people of Mis- 





1This is the third in a series of articles based on Chapter IV of the author's 
doctoral dissertation entitled A Study in Frontier Democracy: The Social and 
Economic Bases of the Rise of the Jackson Group in Missouri, 1815-1828. (Uni- 
versity of Missouri, 1935.) 

2Turner, Frederick Jackson, The United States, 1830-1850; the Nation and 
Its Sections, pp. 17, 81, 135, 201, 336. 
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souri were more literate than those of Kentucky and Tennessee, 


from which came a majority of the State’s immigrants before 
1828.8 


Some further information on probable intellectual 
interests in Missouri by 1828 may be deduced from a brief 
summary of the intellectual background in Kentucky and 
Tennessee, since sO many immigrants came from those 
states. Probably many in both of these states had little or 
no opportunity for formal education,‘ and some could neither 
read nor write, but their leaders were men of some training 
and comparatively high intellectual ideals, as is indicated 
by the early establishment of academies and the permanency 
of these. For example, Transylvania University can trace 
its history back to 1783,5 and the University of Tennessee to 
1794.6 The former became a center of inspiration for the 
mid-west in art and medicine as well as along academic lines. 
Among the men who came to Missouri from Tennessee were 
the Bartons, the picturesque James H. Peck,’? and Thomas 
Hart Benton, all of whom had had a classical education and 
were well trained in law. Along with others from Kentucky 
came David Todd of Lexington, who was also trained in 
law.® 


Missouri had a small coterie of educated men who con- 
tributed to the intellectual environment of the State. The 
lawyers flocking into the territory after 1804 had, on the 
whole, a fair amount of training in the classics and in the 
legal customs and regulations of the United States. They 
codified and modified the laws of the territory more in keep- 
ing with Anglo-Saxon, and especially Southern customs, 
owing to the predominating influence of the Bates, the 


3United States Census, 1840. 

*Price, Samuel Woodson, The Old. Masters of the Bluegrass, p. 14. 

SWhitsitt, William H., Life and Times of Judge Caleb Wallace, Some Time 
Justice of the Court of Appeals of the State of Kentucky, p. 123. 

*Holt, Albert C., ‘The Economie, and Social Beginnings of Tennessee," 
in Tennessee Historical Magazine, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (April, 1924), pp. 60-63. 

™Darby, John Fletcher, Personal Recollections of Many Prominent People 
Whom I Have Known, pp. 167-176. Darby says that Peck was a tall, fine look- 
ing man, pompous in language, manner and carriage. He wore a red vest and 
kept his eyes blindfolded for fear the light might blind him. He even heard 
cases blinded by a white handkerchief. 

8 Missouri Gazette (St. Louis), July 10, 1818. 
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Bartons, Judge Peck, Thomas Hart Benton, and others. 
The long drawn out contentions over land titles helped to 
bring out the best legal talent in this class of settlers, and 
they became keen and superior lawyers, who tended to fix 
the legal and even the intellectual customs of the State for 
some time to come.® Flint said that the lawyers in Missouri 
were superior to those of Ohio. Unquestionably, erudition 
was less valued by plain frontiersmen than common sense 
and clear cut ideas, though the response to emotional appeal 
made Flint conclude noise and flourish were generally mis- 
taken for sense and reason.” 


Most of the newspaper men of Missouri were able 
journalists who took an active interest in the economic, 
social, and political problems of their frontier State. Many 
of these men had a part of their training in Kentucky, where 
Amos Kendall and George D. Prentice won national renown. 
Though editors of Kentucky used scurrilous language against 
their opponents, kept a pistol beside the inkstand, and had 
personal encounters, they wrote in a pungent style of mixed 
vituperation, humor, and forceful directness that had a telling 
effect on their public." Editors in Missouri followed much 
the same style. Joseph Charless, originally from Ireland, 
had done newspaper work in Kentucky before coming to 
Missouri.” Nathaniel Patten was from Kentucky," too, as 
was Duff Green, who later left for Washington to edit the 


°Flint, Timothy, Recollections of the Last Ten Years, pp. 184-185. Houck, 
Louis, A History of Missouri from the Earliest Explorations and Settlements 
Until the Admission of the State Into the Union, Vol. III, p. 12: According 
to Houck, ‘‘The number of remarkable jurists these great opportunities de- 
veloped is unparalleled in the history of any state. Nearly all the lawyers who 
came to Missouri before the admission of the state into the Union achieved 
distinction, and many attained a national reputation."’ Darby, Personal Recol- 
lections, p.34: Hempstead’s mannerisms were long imitated; Benton's pomp- 
ousness and love of quoting the classics, along with his ability to interpret the 
desires and needs of the common man, are traditional. Missourians long re- 
called the honest, most beloved David Barton, with his well-trained mind, well 
oiled tongue, and command of the most withering sarcasm, who was probably 
the most promising son in 1820. 

1°Flint, Recollections, pp. 184-185. 

Turner, Frederick Jackson, The United States, 1830-1850, p. 247. 

2McMurtrie, Douglas C., ‘‘The Early Career of Joseph Charless,’’ in Mis- 
souri Historical Review, Vol. XXVI, No. 4 (July, 1932), pp. 342-3. 

Stephens, F. F., ‘‘Nathaniel Patten, Pioneer Editor,” in Missouri His- 
torical Review, Vol. IX, No. 3 (April, 1915), pp. 139, 140. 
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Telegraph“ in the political interests of John C. Calhoun. 
Among others from Kentucky was the illiterate, coarse, and 
quarrelsome James Birch"® who established the Monitor in 
Fayette under the aegis of the Jackson leaders to help win 
the election of 1828. For a short time Thomas Hart Benton, 
leader of the Jackson group in 1828, was associate editor of 
the Enquirer (1819-1821).'* 


The Missouri Gazette, edited by Joseph Charless, and 
its successor, the Missouri Republican, owned by his son, 
Edward Charless, were papers of comparatively high in- 
tellectual standards and the Missouri Gazette, in its earlier 
years, at least, had a wide circulation. beyond the State, 
extending into Illinois and other parts of the Old Northwest." 
The Missouri Republican's political sympathies were with 
the conservative group that supported Clay and Adams, 
which may indicate that its influence was not felt greatly 
among the men who formed the Jackson group in 1828. 
Certainly its views were not the basis of Jacksonian Democracy. 
Neither was the Missouri Intelligencer the leader of Jacksonian 
Democracy. In 1823, when it was the only paper in the entire 
Boon’s Lick region of 5,000 voters, it had only 400 subscribers,'* 
and thus reached comparatively few homes. While trying 
to maintain a non-partisan attitude and lending its columns 
to both sides in controversies, the Missouri Intelligencer 
always leaned toward conservatism. By the end of 1828, 


however, the editor said his policy of trying to please both 
sides had failed.'® 


In the southeast section of the State, the Independent 
Patriot was published at Jackson, but it had difficulty in 
supporting itself. Often its constituency was pretty evenly 
divided on public questions, and the Patriot did not have the 
courage to take an independent stand on issues.2° By the 


4Green, Duff, Facts and Suggestions, Biographical, Historical, Financial 
and Political, pp. 6, 28. 

15 Missouri Intelligencer (Fayette), January 18, 1828. 

6 Missouri Republican (St. Louis), June 21, 1827. Meigs, William Mont- 
gomery, The Life of Thomas Hart Benton, p. 88. 
"Bond, Beverly W., The Civilization of the Old Northwest, p. 199. 
18 Missouri Intelligencer, August 5, 1823. 
19Missouri Intelligencer, November 28, 1828. 
2 Independent Patriot (Jackson, Mo.), March 4, 1826. 
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middle twenties it seems to have come under the influence of 
a reforming spirit, for it opposed Sabbath breaking, drunken- 
ness, horse racing, etc.,24 and supported a ‘“‘common school” 
system, “that the children of the poor might have an oppor- 
tunity for an education.” * 


In general, before 1825, newspapers professed to be 
republican,* tended to support the more progressive measures,”* 
and sooner or later opposed cheap money and debtor relief 
measures. They had high sounding mottoes,”* claimed to 
be independent in politics?’—at a time when there was only 
one party—and had a favorite candidate for president in 
1824, though they were not always particularly strong in 
his support. After 1825, papers were forced to take a definite 
stand for or against Jackson. 


A successful Jackson press was not established until 
after the election of 1828. There was difficulty in securing 
able editors, for the majority of experienced newspapermen 
were conservative and supported the Administration. Be- 
sides this, the lack of wealth of the majority of the members 
of the Jackson group did not make possible the support of a 
strong press. 


The newspapers at times reflected the inadequacy of 
the education of the people, yet advocated measures to 





21Independent Patriot, May 17, 1823; October 7, 1826; November 1, 1826. 

2Independent Patriot, November 20, 1824; November 1, November 8, 
November 29, 1826. 

23 Missouri Herald (St. Louis), April 21, 1819; Missouri Gazette, September 
13, 1820; St. Louis Enquirer, June 3, 1824. 

*4Missouri Gazette, December 27, 1820: Improvement of streets in St. 
Louis was urged. Missouri Republican, June 5, 1822: Drainage of stagnant 
water was urged for ‘‘decency and health."’ The Missouri Gazette of Jan- 
uary 2, 1822 said that property in St. Louis was at the mercy of drunken vaga- 
bonds. It insisted that the police should interpose their authority. The 
Missouri Intelligencer of September 16, 1825, advocated improvement of public 
roads. Independent Patriot, November 20, 1824; November 1, November 8, 
November 29, 1826. 

% Missouri Gazette, May 7, 1822; The Missourian (St. Charles), July 4, 
1822; Missouri Republican, September 4, 1823. 

°% Missouri Gazette, December 6, 1820: Formerly their motto was ‘‘Truth 
without Fear,’ but now it was ‘Principles not Persons.'’ Missouri Herald, 
August 13, 1819: ‘Principles not men."’ Missouri Intelligencer, February 1, 
1828: ‘‘The American System and its friends throughout the Union,"’ which 
indicates the changed political situation. 

27St. Louis Enquirer, April 21, 1819; Missouri Gazette, October 20, 1819; 
September 13, 1820. 
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raise the educational and intellectual standards and con- 
ditions;?* the editors were quarrelsome and even resorted to 
personal encounters,?® but pled for peace and order;*® they 
possessed a code of honor of newspaper policy,** though it 
was scarcely possible to follow it all the time; and they lent 
their support more or less enthusiastically to raise the social, 
moral and intellectual standards of the community, although 
their vision was not always clear as to the necessary measures 
of reform. Apparently, the editors of the newspapers made 
some intellectual contribution to Missouri, although they 
were affected by the same circumstances that developed a 
striking self-assertiveness as one of the predominant frontier 
characteristics of Missourians. 


As has been noted, Missouri had her nucleus of educated 
men who served as a leaven to spread a desire for literacy. 
Some few brought books with them, and lent these to in- 
dividuals desiring intellectual sustenance.** Not many could 
afford books of their own, however, for frontiersmen had 
very little money beyond that required for material needs. 
Although Flint said few good books were brought into the 
country, the occasional notices of books which had been 





8 Missouri Gazette, January 23, 1818; Missouri Intelligencer, July 1, 1820. 

2°Missouri Gazette, May 17, 1820. St. Louis Enquirer, August 2, 1820, 
quoting the New York Daily Advertiser: Charless of the Gazette was attacked 
by Henry of the Enquirer. Rector drew a pistol to prevent intervention of 
the Rev. J. Piggot. Charless used a shillelogh and Henry had an unjointed 
shoulder by the timeit wasover. Missouri Intelligencer, June 27, 1828, Novem- 
ber 28, 1828: Birch of the Monitor waylaid Patten of the Intelligencer and 


assaulted him. Birch was indicted by the grand jury on three counts. Later 
he sued Patten. 


%°Missouri Gazette, May 1, 1818: The editor said that ‘‘The Gazette has 
laboured to be useful—lIt steered a middle course between the domineering, 
knock ‘em down party in St. Louis and a sober part of the community who dis- 
approved of political and moral depravity." 


* Missouri Gazette, April 28, 1819: ‘‘Personal abuse has found no place 
in the columns of this paper.... The public acts of public men alone are fit 
subjects for newspaper discussion."’ 

si. Louis Enquirer, March 15, 1819: Chateaubriand’s Recollections, 
Scott's Lady of the Lake. Missouri Herald, July 22, 1820; Missouri Intelli- 
gencer, April 23, 1821. St. Louis Enquirer, August 16, 1821, March 16, 1822. 
Missouri Republican, September 17, 1823: Among the books loaned were the 
Edinburgh Review, Volney's Ruins, Burns’ Poems, law and history books, 
and Murphy's Tacitus. 


Flint, Recollections, pp. 185-186. 
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lost* prove that there were some good ones, and that Mis- 
souri had a reading citizenry, however small it may have 
been, comparatively speaking. 


It speaks well for the ideals and public spirit of some 
of the citizens of Missouri that library companies were 
organized. Plans were formulated for a library society in 
St. Louis in 1819, but it was disbanded in 1820, as was that 
in Franklin in 1822,37 doubtless because of the financial 
stringency. The library of St. Louis was re-established, 
however, and was incorporated by the General Assembly 
in 1826.58 Citizens of Fayette also organized a library com- 
pany. 

From time to time newspapers mentioned books that 
were worth reading, and among the authors were Cooper 
and Scott.*® Flint characterized the citizens of Missouri 
as not being a reading people, and this presumably is true, 
for most frontiersmen were not readers. Evidently, there 
were few books in Missouri, but the real cause of this con- 
dition was probably not so much a lack of intellectual interest 
as that there was a lack of wealth, and that the people were 
more interested in establishing homes and in attempting to 
acquire an assured financial position. Besides, reading is a 
pursuit of the leisure class, and that class had no place on 
the frontier. Even the few men of literary training were 
said to have soon caught the fever of desire for the accumula- 
tion of property.*® No doubt these men could have explained 

4 Missouri Herald, July 22, 1820; St. Louis Enquirer, March 16, 1822; 
Missouri Intelligencer, April 23, 1821; Missouri Republican, September 17, 1823, 
and others. 

%St. Louis Enquirer, April 18, April 25, August 16, 1819: There was 
an elected board. Members paid a fee out of which new books were purchased, 
and these were loaned. St. Louis Enquirer, January 12, 1820: Isaac Barton, 
secretary, requested members to pay their dues so he could order $2,000 worth 
of books. 

*®The Missouri Gazette of December 27, 1820, protested against the abandon- 
ment of these schemes because it believed they were one means of giving an 
education to the people, and that an education might help to eradicate the 
mobocracy with which the town was infested. St. Louis Enquirer, January 27, 
February 4, 1824. 

37 Missouri Intelligencer, January 8, 1822. 

38 FTouse Journal, 4th G. A., 1st Session, 1826, pp. 94-138. 

3% Missouri Republican, September 4, 1822, March 12, 1823, March 9, 


1826; Missouri Intelligencer, August 5, 1823, January 15, 1824. 
4°Flint, Recollections, pp. 185-186. 
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their failure in much the same words as those of an educated 
man on another frontier who said :*! 


1 am still fond of my books and long to devote myself to them, but 
the busy life which I have led since coming to the West has prevented me 
almost entirely from gratifying my inclinations in this respect. 


Such documents as the Constitution, and the laws and 
legislative journals indicate that most of the leaders in Mis- 
souri were men of no mean intellectual ability and training. 
On the other hand, it is to be expected that the literacy of 
the average man is more correctly revealed in the records of 
petty officials. Even as early as 1825, the Missouri In- 
telligencer commented on the illiteracy of some of its residents 
in 1820. An illustration was given in the following relin- 
quishment of land among the records of the Register of 
Public Lands at Franklin :* 


County of Howard and the Totteritor of Mosser Thomes Massiie 
presenleay came before me a justs of the paice for said Countey and mad 


oth that he d’d mak oth that Hee asigen and relinkes all clames from him 
and his ares fore Ever 


Wm. J. Warson, J. P. 


The Intelligencer added that ‘This prodigy of erudition, and 
learned jurist flourished in the year of 1820, dispensing im- 
partial justice to the good citizens of his township, and 


preserving inviolate the wholesome laws of his land. ‘Fiat 
Justitia, ruat coelum.’ ”’ 


At the same time Patten recalled some of his experiences 
in 1820 as postmaster of Franklin. A traveling preacher de- 
posited a letter to General Clark addressed as follows: 


To His Madgesty William Clark, Sovereign and Governor of the 
Territory of Massury, in the United States of America, St. Lewis. This 
with care and spede—Favored by the male. 


Another source of evidence of the intellectual ideals 
and condition of the people of Missouri is to be found in the 





“Turner, The United States, 1830-1850, p. 346, quoting T. I. 8. Flint to 
Cyrus Woodman, November 24, December 15, 1935. 

“Missouri Intelligencer, June 11, 1825. 

“Missouri Intelligencer, June 18, 1825. 
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schools of the State. Citizens of means, such as General 
Clark, sometimes sent their children outside of the State 
for an education.“* Undoubtedly the educational opportu- 
nities of Missouri were woefully inadequate, and the masses, 
though not illiterate, were growing up in ignorance, for one 
could scarcely expect educational institutions of very high 
quality on a sparsely settled frontier. Nevertheless, Bracken- 
ridge, recording his impressions on a visit to Missouri, said: 


The remote settlers, contrary to what would be supposed from their 
situation, are not only shrewd and intelligent, but also far from illiterate.— 
The most trifling settlement will contrive to have a schoolmaster, who can 
teach reading, writing, and some arithmetic. Very different from the 
good natured, but un-enterprising creole, who does not know a letter of 
the alphabet. 


One woman, returning at about the same time from two 
years at Fort Osage on the Missouri in the western part of 
the State, said that ‘‘where, as she went up, she had seen a 
herd of deer, as she came back she saw several children with 
books in their hands.’ 


Following 1815, many private schools were opened in 
the towns,“ and perhaps often by persons who found them- 
selves stranded in Missouri and, having a little education, 
turned to teaching without any particular ability and fitness 
for such work. Some of the private schools offered fair in- 
struction,” especially those opened by the leading mission- 
aries, who, beginning in St. Louis in 1816, established schools 
wherever it was feasible. Among the teachers were Salmon 





“4 Missouri Intelligencer, September 20, 1825: An article signed ‘Jonathan 
Longus”’ stated that the wealthy portion of citizens of Missouri sent their sons 
to Transylvania University in Lexington, Kentucky. William Clark Parpers, 
in Library of the Missouri Historical Society, St. Louis; Encyclopedia of the 
History of St. Louis, edited by Hyde and Conard, Vol. III, pp. 1591-1593; 
Darby, Personal Recollections, pp. 70-81; Hall, Margaret Hunter, The Aris- 
tocratic Journey, Being the Outspoken Letters of Mrs. Basil Hall, Written During 
a Fourteen Months’ Sojourn in America, 1827-1828, pp. 278-279. 

“Brackenridge, Henry Marie, Views of Lousiana; Together with a Journal 
of a Voyage up the Missouri River in 1811, p. 117. 

“Missouri Gazette, January 23, 1818. 

47 Missouri Gazette, March 30, 1816; January 4, 1817; McAlister’s in Potosi. 
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Giddings,“* Timothy Flint,“® John M. Peck,®° James E. 
Welch, and Jesse Walker." These missionaries were public 
spirited and believed firmly not only that education was 
necessary for all in a republic, but that an educated people 


was an assurance of high ideals and good morals.” Giddings 
said 8 


From the genius of our government it is the only thing that will 
secure their liberty and guarantee the stability of our republican institu- 
tions, and the rich blessings which flow from them. To replenish their 
minds, with useful knowledge and virtuous sentiments will be the best 
safeguards against vice and dissipation—a directory to lead them in the 
path of virtue, and will thus most effectually secure to them the favor of 
God ‘which is life,’’ and his loving kindness which ‘‘is better than life.” 


In 1818 Bishop Dubourg began the establishment of 
Catholic educational orders, and these opened separate 
schools for boys and girls.** Thus the Protestant and Catholic 
movement to educate the children of Missouri began about 
the same time. The next decade saw the construction of 
both churches and school buildings in St. Louis. One teacher 
planned to establish a military academy in Franklin in 1820." 
At the same time Franklin was urged to establish a seminary 
of learning to be supported by the parents of the seventy or 
eighty children of the community. The writer hoped Franklin 
could outstrip other towns in preparation and so would be 
designated as the one to receive the national grant for a 
seminary of learning. In Jackson, the people were urged 
to lay a foundation of education for the youth of the future 


48 Missouri Gazette, October 12, 1816. 

“The Missouri Gazette of June 1, 1816 announced that Flint and James 
Sawyer were opening a school, but by November, Sawyer had a school near 
Bellefontaine. In the Missouri Gazette of February 15, 1817, Mr. and Mrs. 
Flint announced that they were opening a school in St. Charles for young ladies. 

5°9Missouri Gazette, March 27, 1818. Announcement of the Western Mis- 
sion Academy. 

5ISpencer, Joel, ‘‘Rev. Jesse Walker, the Apostle of the Wilderness,”’ in 





Missouri Historical Review, Vol. II, No. 4 (July, 1908), pp. 261-267; McAnally, } 


David R., History of Methodism in Missouri, p. 190; Peck, John Mason, Forty 
Years of Pioneer Life, p. 84. 

82 Missouri Gazette, June 1, 1816; March 27, 1818. 

53 Missouri Gazette, January 30, 1818. 

‘4Rothensteiner, John, History of the Archdiocese of St. Louis, Vol. I, p. 302; 
St. Louis Enquirer, June 7, 1823. 

55 Missouri Intelligencer, July 29, 1820. 

5% Missouri Intelligencer, July 1, 1820. 
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state. The writer said if they would perpetuate the blessings 
of republican institutions, they should train their children in 
habits of industry, frugality, temperance, and religion.*” 

Jackson, too, was granted permission in 1820 to in- 
corporate an academy, but its citizens, facing financial 
stringency, did not embark on this educational venture. By 
1823, the Patriot was saying that unless Cape Girardeau 
was to be “left to be the seat of drunkenness, gambling, 
idleness, and dissipation,” the town must establish a semi- 
nary.*® Again in 1824 the Patriot urged the need of a com- 
munity school. Finally, in 1826, a meeting of the citizens 
was called to discuss the need of “forming a school society,” 
and it was “hoped the attendance would be general.’’*® The 
editor of the Pairiot*' said the existing schools were irregular, 
the teachers were incompetent, and that the sums then spent, 
if united, would give a first class school, and that union and 
system were indispensable. The meeting was accordingly 
held, and a committee of eight was appointed to draft a 
plan. The plan adopted provided for a school board which 
was to devise means for building a schoolhouse and to select 
and license a teacher. By agreement, members of the school 
society were required to patronize this school, except those 
who wanted to send their daughters to a school for girls. 
The purpose as stated was to establish a common school. 

An academy was established in Fayette in much the 
same way as was followed in Jackson. At first an article 
appeared in the Missouri Intelligencer urging upon the citizens 
of Fayette the need of planning ‘“‘to diffuse general knowledge 
among all classes,’ and the desirability of making ‘Howard 
County the Athens of the Upper Country.’’* Then a “political 
meeting” was called; money for the building was secured by a 
subscription of $1 per person;* and the trustees selected the 

57Missouri Herald, June 24, 1820. Article signed ‘‘Cape Girardeau 
Farmer.”’ 

587ndependent Patriot, May 17, 1823. 

59Independent Patriot, November 20, 1824. 

6° Independent Patriot, November 1, 1826. Article signed ‘‘Communicated." 

8! Independent Patriot, November 1, 1826. 

® Independent Patriot, November 8, 1826. 

8 Missouri Intelligencer, February 1, 1826. An article signed ‘‘Farmer of 


Howard" proposed a meeting. 
* Missouri Intelligencer, April 28, June 29, 1826. 
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young but experienced Rev. Mr. Pomeroy ‘‘to teach the 
children classically.” In addition, the town had an infant 
school, and children were taught to recite the Scriptures in 
Sunday school. Consequently, Fayette could feel pride in 
its beginnings for the establishment of an educated citizenry. 


Seemingly there was no clear cut line between elementary 
and higher education. Nearly all the so-called academies and 
seminaries offered work for beginners as well as for those 
desiring a higher education.*” The Reverend Salmon Giddings 
did have a separate room for those pursuing the higher 
branches, that they might “‘not be interrupted by younger 
scholars.’"** When the Reverend Niel opened an academy 
for young men under the auspices of the Catholic Church he 
announced that “none will be received before he can read at 
least tolerably well.’’®® 


By the spring of 1828, St. Louis was promised a high 
school, patterned after those of the Atlantic states, with 
separate classes, prescribed courses for each class, weekly 
compositions, public examinations, and regular advancement 
from one class to another, and a separate class for girls as 
soon as the patronage made it justifiable. Thus was being 
pointed out the way for a better organized school.”° 


Examples of denominational schools are those of the 
Catholic Church, already mentioned, and that of John Mason 
Peck. Peck established the St. Charles Academy at St. 
Charles, Missouri, in 1819. The enrollment in the academy 
increased, but it was continually handicapped by financial 
difficulties. Peck had anticipated that the tuition would 
bring in a sufficient income to support those conducting the 


85 Missouri Intelligencer, April 28, 1826. 

% Missouri Intelligencer, June 29, 1826. 

87 Missouri Gazette, May 31, 1817: Robert S. Lett offered to teach from 
reading, writing, and arithmetic to trigonometry, surveying, and bookkeeping. 
Another example is seen in the advertisement of Peck and Welch's ‘‘ Western 
Mission Academy" in the Missouri Gazette, March 27, 1818. 


®8 Missouri Gazette, July 3, 1818. 
®* Missouri Gazette, October 24, 1818. 


Missouri Republican, April 8, 1828: The advertisement was signed 
by Elijah P. Lovejoy and John Thaw. 
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school,” but it did not. Though not financially successful, 
Peck considered that it was successful as a training institu- 
tion, which after all, was the primary purpose for founding 
the academy.” 


Besides the more ambitious schools established by 
Giddings, Peck, Flint, and Welch, some of the itinerant 
preachers taught school for a livelihood. Thomas Musick 
sold his farm in 1824 and started out to preach until he 
exhausted his funds, then he expected to stop and teach 
awhile. Wilson Thompson, another Baptist, taught and 
preached near Jackson as opportunity offered." Ebenezer 
Rogers, of considerable influence in central Missouri, taught 
during the fall and winter as a means of support. During the 
same time he preached around in the cabins.™ David Allee 
came to central Missouri when past sixty, built his own log 
schoolhouse and taught and preached.” Undoubtedly, a 
careful search of the records will show that many other 
preachers frequently taught as well as preached. 

There were private and denominational schools ex- 
clusively for young girls, for separate schools for the sexes 
were preferred.” The curriculum offered girls was very 
different from that for boys, since the most important objective 
in the education of the former was to prepare the girls to 
preside over a home efficiently and gracefully. They were 
taught to design patterns, to paint, and to do ornamental 


“Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, pp. 151-153. Most of Peck’s support 
for his family came from his own labors outside of preaching and teaching. 
He found it difficult to maintain a school, support himself by a garden, rear 
a family, and preach, all at the same time. Amidst secular employment, he 
preached, in St. Charles, occasionally in St. Louis, and in destitute places, and 
taught colored people, chiefly slaves, on Sunday evenings. 

2Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, pp. 109, 153-163. He proudly recorded 
that in three years more than fifty good schools were established in Illinois and 
Missouri through Baptist efforts, though they were not self-supporting. The 
justification of these schools was that they had taken the place of schools which 
he considered as common nuisances, with drunken, illiterate men at the head 
of them. 

Duncan, R. 8., A History of the Baptists in Missouri, p. 51. 

™%Duncan, A History of the Baptists in Missouri, pp. 61-63. 

“85 ™Duncan, A History of the Baptists in Missouri, p. 179. 
Duncan, A History of the Baptists in Missouri, p. 263. 
32. Missouri Intelligencer, April 11, 1828: In Columbia—the future Athens 
of Missouri, in spite of the boast of Fayette—Mr. William Peerce established 
a school in ‘‘two comfortable rooms"’ for teaching the higher branches. He 
hoped to teach boys and girls separately. 
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and plain sewing, and the “usual branches then taught in 
schools.”” Further, the teacher promised to watch over their 
minds, morals, and manners.”* But only parents with means 
could avail themselves of the facilities of such schools.”* As 
a result, ‘common schools’ and many private schools were 
open to both sexes,*® just as some schools in Kentucky and 
Tennessee had been opened to both.* 


Of necessity, then, most Missourians, and consequently 
most of the large class that supported Andrew Jackson for 
president in 1828, accepted co-education, another democratic 
innovation, as an alternative to having the girls grow up in 
ignorance. Then, too, undoubtedly, distinctions due to sex 
were breaking down on the frontier. Some of these Jackson 
men even admitted women to the political meetings. Although 
schools were open to them, fewer girls than boys availed 
themselves of the opportunity, if one can accept the Census 
report of 1850 as indicative of conditions previous to 1828, 
for 2.4 per cent of the white males were illiterate, while 
3.7 per cent of the white females were illiterate. 


The educational opportunities in rural communities 
surely were even more limited than in the towns, but as yet 
little authorative information is available. By one means or 
another, subscription schools were established and so some 
of the children learned at least to read and write.” 


Until after 1828, the children who received an education 
got it from private, denominational, or subscription schools, 
and few except those whose parents could afford to pay tuition 


78 Missouri Gazette, February 15, 1817; Missouri Intelligencer, November 7, 
1828. 

Shepard, Elihu H., The Autobiography of Elihu H. Shepard, pp. 103-108. 
Shepard says that Mrs. Eliot’s ‘‘female’’ boarding school was the only one in 
St. Louis in 1823, which was then a town of 5,000. Shepard lists forty-five 
of the pupils as ‘‘of the highest social rank.”’ 

80 Missouri Gazette, March 27, 1818 (Peck and Welch); Missouri Republican, 
April 8, 1828 (Lovejoy); Missouri Intelligencer, November 7, 1828; Shepard, 
Autobiography, p. 108. 

S\Holt, ‘‘Economic and Social Beginnings of Tennessee,’’ in Tennessee 
Historical Magazine, Vol. VIII, No. 1 (April, 1924), p. 60. As an example 
of the equality of the sexes, Blount College, later the University of Tennessee, 
admitted girls on equal terms with boys in 1794. Ramsey, James G. M., 
The Annals of Tennessee, p. 720. Ramsey said the country schools of Tennessee 
had two classes. ‘‘big boys’’ and ‘‘small boys,’’ and sometimes a third, of girls. 
Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, pp. 99-101, 123. 
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had an opportunity to gain even the meager education offered 
in most of these schools. When the Academy of Ste. Genevieve 
was chartered one condition was that the children of the 
poor should be admitted free, and this was included later in 
charters for other academies. Catholics in St. Louis ad- 
mitted children of the poor without fees, as did some of the 
schools taught by Protestant ministers,“ but apparently few 
of these attended. Public spirited men like Edward Charless, 
the editor of the Missouri Republican, urged in 1824, the 
advisability of appropriating money to employ a teacher to 
teach the children of the poor, who would otherwise grow up 
in ignorance.® As has been stated, the Independent Patriot 
also urged a ‘“‘common school” to obtain a better school and 
as an opportunity for the poor.* 


Although it is not known how general this was, ap- 
parently in some places before 1828 interested parents formed 
themselves into school societies and trustees were selected to 
superintend the selection of teachers, and school buildings 
were erected. In a region where the people lived in log 
cabins,*? the school house was very naturally of the same 
construction, though it probably took longer to change the 
architecture of the school than that of the private home. 


There is little opportunity to know anything very definite 
about the nature and effectiveness of the teaching in the 
schools located throughout the State, although in many cases 
it must have been inefficient and superficial. John Mason 
Peck has left an interesting account of educational conditions 
in Missouri in 1818 and 1819. While on his first missionary 
tour he carefully observed the educational facilities or lack 
of them in the various communities. It was his impression 
that at least 75 per cent of all the schools in southeastern 





Digest of Laws of Missouri Territory, 1818, pp. 397-398; Revised Statutes 
of Missouri, 1825, Vol. I, pp. 73, 75, 84, &8. 

“Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 93. 

% Missouri Republican, March 1, 1824. 

% Independent Patriot, November 1, 1826. 

87 Missouri Intelligencer, January 7, 1823. An article on Howard County 
said that this was the oldest settled part of ‘‘upper Missouri’’ and that it might 
reasonably be expected that its improvements would excel. It was said there 
were ‘“‘some neat farmhouses & brick & frame will soon take the place of log 
cabins."’ 
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Missouri were public nuisances, and that most of the masters 
ought to have been indicted by the grand jury**—that 
great and busy institution for the expression of public senti- 
ment in those days. The youth of Missouri, however, could 
hardly be expected to be less rowdy than their parents, and 
Peck reported deplorable conditions in some of the homes. 
Especially reprehensible, according to Peck, was the rude 
custom brought from the southern states*® of turning the 
master out of the school house at Christmas,*® and frequently 
this was done at Easter, too, to force him to “treat’’ his 
pupils.** But an aroused public sentiment was all that was 
necessary to bring a wholesome reform by securing a teacher 
with higher ideals and a higher sense of responsibility and 
propriety.” 


Peck was convinced that one-third of the schools in 
Missouri were public nuisances, and did the people more 
harm than good; another third were about fifty-fifty; and 
only one-third were a positive good. Perhaps some of this 
should be discounted, as Peck’s defense of his own work, but 
much credence must be given to it since Brown’s Gazetteer, 
published in 1817, to give information to those desiring to 
move to Missouri, acknowledged that educational facilities 
were deplorable.* 


The Missouri Intelligencer of 1825 gave an interesting 
glimpse into the character of training given in some of these 
schools. At the “public exhibition” of the Pleasant Grove 
Academy, taught by Alonzo Pearson, an eleven-year-old boy 


Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, pp. 99-101. 
Ramsey, Annals of Tennessee, pp. 721-723. 


“This custom was still followed in outlying districts in Missouri at the 
opening of the twentieth century. 


“Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, p. 123. 


Peck, Forty Years of Pioneer Life, pp. 99-101. A Mr. McCormick 
determined to have a good school for his large family of children and those of 
his neighbors, and so he asked acquaintances in nearby Herculaneum to send 
him a “‘rale teacher,’’ and ‘‘none of those whiskey-drinking Irishmen, such as 
got into our settlement last year, or sure as I'm a Methodist, we'll lynch him."’ 
They sent out a Mr. Belknapp, a Methodist just from Connecticut, an exper- 
fenced teacher, and ‘a man of observation and common sense,”’ who soon 
found out how to manage thirty or forty stalwart young men and women. 


“Brown, Samuel R., The Western Gazetteer; or Emigrant's Directory, p. 193. 
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delivered a humorous oration that was a satire on the cam- 
paigning of the time, as is seen in the following quotation :™ 


The first and most important bill prescribes and regulates the duty 
of the candidates for the Legislature. 

Believing that their success depends upon the number and volubility 
of stump speeches, and the free distribution of liquor favors, it is ordered 
that each candidate shall make at least forty-seven stump speeches, and 
distribute thirty-seven gallons of whiskey among his thirsty constituents. 
A clause was added to this bill by way of a rider, requiring each candidate 
to asperse the character of his opponents on all occasions where said oppo- 
nents may not be present. But on mature deliberation, it was found a 
task of such magnitude, and opening such a wide field for Reaction, that it 
was finally dismounted. 


Some idea of the intellectual training of girls at the same 
time may be obtained from a speech made by one of the 
pupils of C. B. Washington, in the Boone’s Lick country. 
Miss Rebecca Tilton Todd, in congratulating Miss Eliza 
Ketchum, the May Queen said :® 


But my dear girl, let not the delightful glow of the moment intoxicate 
your juvenile imagination or draw your mind from the fragility of all the 
blandishments and splendor of this transitory abode; ever recollecting that 
unrelenting time, with his ploughshare, will level all brilliancy of mental 
refinement; that the colossal head of philosophy, in doubt, confusion, and 
uncertainty, must bow. But oh! my dear girl, there is a friend, before 
whom the mountain adamant trembles. May you secure his interest; 
more beneficial will you find it than the fabled ring of Amaurath. In the 
trying hour of dissolution, on his faithful bosom he will support your aching 
head, and transport you to those verdant fields where your eternal path 
will be adorned with roses of the brightest hue, without a thorn. 


One may doubt that the young girl understood this jumble 


of high sounding words, but evidently it was an approved 
example of erudition. 


The leading citizens of Missouri were anxious to develop 
a more intelligent citizenry. Education was toasted as 
“the foundation and the mainstay of civil and religious 
liberty,” and “The grand object of a republican govern- 
ment—the diffusion of knowledge is the surest safe guard of 





“Missouri Intelligencer, June 25, 1825. 
% Missouri Intelligencer, May 14, 1825. 
%St, Louis Enquirer, April 15, 1820. 
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our political blessings.”®’ During the territorial period, the 
national government was persuaded to grant out-lots of the 
Spanish towns to the respective towns for the support of 
education.*® The government also granted one section in 
every township for the support of common schools, and one 
township for the support of a college.*® Academies were 
incorporated by the legislature, boards of trustees were 
established, and nominal provision was made for the education 
of children of the poor and of Indians.'!° When a board of 
trustees was named for St. Louis, opposition was aroused. 
It was said that matters affecting the property of the town 
of St. Louis should be left to the citizens alone; that, though 
the men appointed might be very capable, they were objec- 
tionable because they were not answerable to the people; 
and that the trustees should be elected for a limited term.’ In 
1825, the legislature authorized county courts to appoint 
three commissioners in each township to manage the school 
lands.’ A school district could be organized by petition- 
ing the county court.!” 


In 1826, the legislature began to discuss the advisability 
of a system of public education, but seemingly no one con- 
sidered at this time the desirability of a free, tax-supported 
system of public education. It required the work of many 
and the passing of a generation before Missouri was ready to 
embark on this democratic program, though it was a logical 
outgrowth of her insistence on the inherent equality of men. 
Missouri’s educational system evolved slowly. 


There were other intellectual influences although they 
were probably of minor importance. Judge James H. Peck 
delivered lectures on history, and the Reverend John 


*7 Missouri Gazette, July 24, 1820. 

Darby, Personal Recollections, pp. 12-13. 

Laws of the Territory of Missouri, 1816-1817, p. 24. 

10 Digest of the Laws of Missouri Territory, 1818, pp. 397-398; Laws of the 
Territory of Missouri, 1816-1817, pp. 24, 25, 62, 68, 70; Laws of the State of 
Missouri, 1st G. A., Ist Sess., 1820, pp. 10-11, 18-21, 80; Laws of the State 
of Missouri, 2nd G. A., Ist Sess., 1822, p. 13; Revised Statutes of Missouri, 
1825, Vol. I, pp. 81-83. 

101 Missouri Gazette, April 26, 1817. 

1 Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1825, Vol. II, pp. 711-712; 720. 
18 Revised Statutes of Missouri, 1825, Vol. II, p. 715. 
16S, Louis Enquirer, January 27, 1821, and later issues. 
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Mason Peck on scientific subjects. Orations were de- 
livered and “speeches” were made on the Fourth of July, 
on county court days, and by the Masons on the anniversary 
of St. John the Evangelist..% Like most frontiersmen, 
Missourians thoroughly enjoyed a good debate.’°*? With the 
advance of settlement went the spread of this democratic 
organization.!*%* By 1820 physicians,’ educated in Phil- 
adelphia, Lexington, and in many cases in Edinburgh,""° were 
coming into the State, but most people depended on simple 
home remedies and quackery," though in this they did not 
differ from other people of their age. Physicians dabbled in 
politics and business to supplement their living.” 

The theatre of St. Louis offered amusement" by both 
strolling players and those interested in amateur theatricals." 


1% Missouri Gazette, May 8, 1818. 

1% Missouri Republican, January 12, 1826. H. R. Gamble delivered an 
address during Christmas week. 

107Schoolcraft, Henry Rowe, Scenes and Adventures in the Semi-Alpine 
Regions of the Ozark Mountains of Missouri and Arkansas, p. 229. Schoolcraft 
had witnessed these public debates. 

108 Independent Patriot, May 11, 1822: Jackson's debating society had 
chosen the subject, ‘‘Are women by nature endowed with the same intellectual 
capacity as men?'’ Missouri Intelligencer, December 24, 1822: A literary 
society was mentioned as one of the assets of Chariton. Missouri Intelligencer, 
October 12, 1826. An article signed ‘‘Spectator’’ said Franklin's debating 
society afforded an excellent training in learning and morality. 

1°Trenholme, Louise Irby, History of Nursing in Missouri, p. 3: Dr. 
Saugrain was in charge of the military hospital established by the Spanish 
in 1801. Thomas A. Smith Manuscript Collection, 1798-1864: O'Fallon to 
Smith, April 26, 1818 (in Library of the State Historical Society of Missouri). 
Dr. William Carr Lane asked to be transferred to the army in Missouri in 
1818, so that he could stay in St. Louis and have an opportunity to develop a 
private practice. 

10 Missouri Gazette, April 21, 1819. Many announcements appear in the 
papers. 

111S¢. Louis Enquirer, April 28,1819. According to the advertisements, one 
could purchase ‘‘Lee’s Elixer’’ for colds, coughs, catarrh, asthma, sore throat, 
and consumption. One could also purchase worm lozenges, ointment for itch. 
There were ague and fever drops; a restorative and cordial; essence of extracts 
of mustard to be used for sprains, bruises, rheumatism, numbness, chilblains; 
Indian vegetable ‘‘specific for venereal diseases, and gonorrhea;’’ toothache 
drops, tooth-powder, eye-water, anodyne elixer for a headache. 

12Dr. William Carr Lane was a candidate for Congress in 1828. Missouri 
Intelligencer, June 9, 1826: Dr. Wm. Jewell of Boone county was a politician. 

13St. Louis Enquirer, December 9,1820. St. Louis had alog theatre, which 
afforded a ‘“‘snug and comfortable resort to pass off these dull winter evenings, 
in the most refined of moral amusements."’ 

14 Missouri Gazette, May 5, 1819. An article signed ‘‘Heeltap’’ said the 
young people of the town all wanted to try amateur theatricals, and were 
thereby neglecting their work and inconveniencing their elders. He especially 
objected to young girls appearing in the plays. 
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Some persons considered such programs ‘“‘the most refined of 
all amusements,”"® while others questioned the up-lifting 
influence of some of the plays presented."* Missouri did not 
lack for creative work in literature and art, though it may 
have been rather crude."’’ In 1821 Angus Unphraville pub- 
lished Missourian Lays and Other Western Diities.“* 


The picturesqueness of the immigration of 1819 with 
its patriarchal caravans was not unappreciated in Missouri, 
for one observer doubted if even a Teniers could record on 
canvas this exodus to the land of promise.“® One of the 
show places of St. Louis, of which the people were justly 
proud, was Governor Clark’s ‘‘museum.””®. In_ political 
philosophy, Thomas Hart Benton was one of the greatest 
leaders. He never failed to inculcate, through the Enquirer, 
ideals of the highest patriotism, and was much influenced 
by the doctrine of the laws of nature, as is witnessed in his 
statement that ‘“The power of this continent now gravitates to 
the borders of the Mississippi, and no human effort could 
prevent what the laws of Nature have decreed.” 


John Hardeman, who lived near Franklin, and who was 
said by Thomas Hart Benton to be “‘a gentleman of science, 
character, and fortune,” wrote a very interesting account of 
agricultural conditions and opportunities in Missouri, in 
which he discussed theories as to why plants grow in certain 
soils and not in others. The letter, which is evidently that of 


5st. Louis Enquirer, December 9, 1820. Missouri Gazette, July 24, 1818: 
Both Henry IV and Richard III were given. 

16S, Louis Enquirer, January 10, 1821. 

117 Missouri Gazette, January 2, 1821: A full length engraving was made 
of Daniel Boone. Missouri Gazette, December 6, 1820: Dr. Basterot painted 
a picture of the Church of Ste. Genevieve, and it was said to be ‘‘a piece of art."’ 

8S. Louis Enquirer, April 28, June 23, 1821. 

9 Missouri Gazette, June 9, 1819. 

2°Kennerly, William Clark, ‘‘Early Days in St. Louis, from the Memoirs 
of an Old Citizen,"’ in Missouri Historial Society Collections, Vol. 3, No. 4, 
(1911), pp. 407-22. General William Clark had a large room filled with all 
sorts of Indian curiosities, canoes, arms, coats of mail, shields, beads, clothing, 
ornaments of every kind, cooking utensils, pipes, and knives, dishes, agricultural 
and musical instruments, head gear, snow shoes, infants’ clothing and cradles. 
According to the Missouri Republican of May 2, 1825, LaFayette was taken to 
see this collection. 

11S¢. Louis Enquirer, November 17, 1819. 
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a very intelligent man, also reveals much information on the 
kind and size of trees, vines, and other vegetation in Missouri.’ 


Public meetings served as some intellectual stimulus. 
The people met on county court days, on muster days, on 
the Fourth of July, at public dinners, at campaign rallies, 
and at meeting houses and camp meetings to talk together 
and to listen to orations and sermons, as well as to compete 
with each other in drinking, horse-racing, and betting. 
Apparently, though they preferred the type of speech that 
appealed to the emotions rather than to the reason, there 
was some intellectual stimulus in these meetings. 


Thus, by 1828 Missouri had laid some intellectual 
foundations, though most of the people of Missouri suffered 
from the general intellectual weakness due to a lack of good 
foundation schools and to the attention given to the all- 
pervading economic interests. Not until the general taxable 
wealth increased and a majority of parents desired to educate 
their children to better prepare them to meet the oppor- 
tunities and duties of life, would the citizens of the State 
pool their resources to secure a more equal educational oppor- 
tunity for all children, rich and poor. Despite the rise of the 
democratic, equalitarian Jackson men of 1828, a free school 
system was not adopted until 1839. To offer a free elementary 
education to all children would mark a great social revolution. 


From the preceding description of social conditions in 
Missouri, one may conclude that her population had amalga- 
mated and become stratified by 1828. Moreover, there had 
evolved a society—rather primitive, somewhat coarse, but 
thoroughly sound—based largely on the interests and ideals 
of the small farmer. Rude in appearance, rough in manners, 
and often illiterate in speech, though not lacking in intellectual 
capacity, these Missourians had the characteristics essential 
for success on a frontier, since they were hardy, adventurous, 
courageous, ambitious, and independent. Among their 
virtues were honesty, sincerity, blunt truthfulness, uprightness, 
loyalty, and patriotism. Though emotional, contentious, 
addicted to strong drink, and often ruthless, they maintained 


1% Missouri Intelligencer, June 10, 1823. Hardeman’s Letter. 
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a sound family life, were hospitable, ready to help one in need 
and distress, neighborly, and readily formed associations to 
further their common interests. Among them, also, were 
intellectual and spiritually-minded men, who helped to 
establish the beginnings of educational and religious in- 
stitutions to raise the intellectual and spiritual level of the 
people. Such was the social background of the Jackson men 
who won the election in Missouri in 1828. 


(The End.) 
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LETTERS OF GEORGE CALEB BINGHAM 
TO JAMES S. ROLLINS 


EDITED BY C. B. ROLLINS 
PART V 


LETTERS: JANUARY 22, 1862—NOVEMBER 21, 1871 


Treasurers Office! Jefferson City Jan. 22. 1862 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 
My dear Sir 


I wrote to you a few days ago, and also to Gen T. L. 
Price? in order to get your combined assistance in procuring 
Horace the position of Cadet at West Point. I have just 
heard from Horace to day and he seems even more anxious 
than I had supposed to obtain the place. I wish you, there- 
fore, to bring all the influence, you can, to bear upon Gen. 
Price, so as to induce him to nominate Horace to the Sec- 
retary of War for the place to be filled from his District. 
I think if Horace obtains the position, it will te a stimulant 
to an elevated ambition, which may greatly contribute to 
his mental development. If Gen. Price shall have been com- 
mitted to some one else before my letter reached him, it may 
perhaps still be possible to get Horace in, if my impression 
be correct that the President may appoint two cadets from 
the State at large. 


1Bingham was appointed state treasurer by Governor Gamble in 1862 
and held office from 1862 to 1865. He made aconspicuously honest and efficient 
treasurer. In June, 1861, when Governor Jackson, knowing that Lyon and Blair 
were on his heels, fled with a majority of the State officers, the archives of the 
State and the State Seal, to Neosho, Newton county, Missouri, the State 
was left without an executive. Hamilton R. Gamble, a lifelong Whig and anti- 
slavery man, was made provisional governor by the State Convention on 
July 31, 1861, and served until his death on January 31, 1864. 

2Thomas Lawson Price (1809-1870), railroad builder, congressman. He 
established the first stage line between St. Louis and Jefferson City, 1838, and 
was the first mayor of Jefferson City (1839-1842). Lieutenant governor during 
Austin A. King’s administration, brigadier general of volunteers, 1861-1862, 
and served in Congress from January, 1862 to March, 1863. 
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I have not yet had time to comply with your request in 
reference to an expose of Jennison.’ His outrages within 
our State had continued so long, and were so notorious, 
that I had no longer sufficient brass, when I left home, 
to attempt to defend the authorities of the Government 
upon the ground of their supposed ignorance of his doings. 
I have just received a long communication from a soldier of 
my Company containing depositions in regard to the burning 
of his house by Jennisons men, and for which he desires 
indemnity from the Government. As soon as I learned that 
the house of this man had been thus destroyed I communi- 
cated the fact to Jennison through Major Van Horn,‘ but there 
was no notice taken of it, or any effort made to bring the per- 
petrators of the outrage to justice. If Jennison were brought 
to trial and punished as he deserves to be, it would do more 
for the Union cause in the western portion of our State than 
the presence of a Union army. It would be right as a matter 
of Justice to the scoundrel, and an economical aid in weakening 
and destroying rebelion. If he were hung, Price would lose 
thereby the best recruiting officer he has ever had. I recieved 
several letters from home to day, the first intelligence I have 
had therefrom since I came down. All are doing well, and 
especially the little Rollins,5 who, according to his mothers 
account, is developing with wonderful rapidity. She is appre- 
hensive, however, that he will take the meazles, as they have 
made their appearance in the house. 


3Charles R. Jennison (1834-1884) was commissioned by Governor Robinson 
of Kansas in 1861 colonel of the Seventh Regiment of Kansas Volunteers. 
This regiment committed many atrocious crimes in Jackson and surrounding 
counties in Missouri, and Jennison became a notorious character. A story was 
current at the time that Bingham met Jennison on the train and made such 
a violent verbal assault on him that he was glad to escape at the first opportunity. 
This story is so in accord with Bingham’s general character that I have no 
doubt of its truth. 


‘Robert Thompson Van Horn (1824-1916), mayor of Kansas City, 1861; 
also commander of Van Horn's Battalion with the rank of major, 1861. Follow- 
ing the battle of Lexington, Van Horn’s Battalion was consolidated with 
Peabody's command to form the Twenty-fifth Regiment Missouri Volunteer 
Infantry, of which Van Horn was made lieutenant colonel. He established and 
edited for many years the Kansas City Western Journal of Commerce and was 


@ warm personal friend of Bingham. Van Horn served in Congress from 1865 
to 1871. 


5James Rollins Bingham, son of Bingham and named for my father, was 
born September, 1861. 
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Before this reaches you, I suppose you will have the 
presence of our two Senators who succeed Polk and Johnson.‘ 
The appointment of Henderson gives general satisfaction to 
the Union men, but that of Wilson is regarded by them with 
very limited favor. I regret that my labor last winter was 
lost upon him. When the cause of the Union ebbs he is a 
Secessionist— when it flows he is ready to throw himself upon 
its tide. With such a record as he has made for himself he 
will be able to render us no service in the Senate. Give my 
regards to our friend Blair and tell him that it will not be my 
fault if he fails to be the first President from Missouri— 
that is if he continues in well doing firm and steadfast, I am 
conditionally for men, though unconditionally for the Union. 
I hope to hear from you again soon 


Yours 


G. C. Bingham 


P.S. I think you could not serve our people better than 
by urging upon Congress the propriety of appointing a Com- 
mittee to investigate the outrages which have been per- 
petrated under the command of Jennison and Lane,’ with 
a veiw to securing indemnity to our Loyal and peacable 
citizens who have suffered from their lawless and wanton 
depredations. 


Such an investigation, before impartial and intelligent 
men, will show that they have made war upon Union Men 
as fiercely as upon Secessionists. 


G. C. B. 


®At this time my father was in Washington, D. C. Trusten Polk (1811- 
1876) and Waldo P. Johnson (1817-1855) having been expelled from the Senate 
in January, 1862, because of disloyalty, were succeeded by John B. Henderson 
(1826-1913) and Robert Wilson (1803-1870). My father’s opponent in the con- 
gressional race in 1860 was John B. Henderson. Governor Gamble appointed 
Henderson to fill out Polk’s unexpired term. Henderson is said to have been 
the author of the Thirteenth Amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

7James Henry Lane (1814-1866), soldier and Kansas political leader. 
In June, 1861, Lincoln appointed him brigadier general of volunteers with 
authority to raise two regiments. This ‘‘Kansas Brigade’’ operated in western 
Missouri and “jayhawked”’ property of both Union and Confederate sym- 
pathizers. After a stormy political career, Lane committed suicide. 
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Treasurers office Jefferson City Feb. 12. 1862 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


I herein enclose to you and your Colleague Judge Hall, 
such a statement of facts in regard to the operations of Jenni- 
son’ as I suppose will meet your wishes. I direct the state- 
ment to you both, as I received letters from each of you, 
requesting the exposition. If you deem it proper you may 
have it published over my name in one of the New York 
papers, either the Tribune, Herald or Times. The sooner 





§’Missouri suffered greatly during the war from the depredations and criminal 
activities of Jennison, Quantrell, Anderson and the James brothers—to name 
the most notorious of the bushwhackers and guerrillas—men of the same type 
differing only in degree. I have often heard my father tell the story of the 
Centralia Massacre, to some of which he was an eye-witness. 

On September 27, 1864, my father started from Columbia to Mexico, 
Missouri, to take part in a political convention to nominate a congressman 
from the ninth district. Switzler says both Rollins and Odon Guitar were 
candidates. There was no train from Columbia to Centralia at that time, the 
Columbia branch not having been built until 1868, so my father went in the 
daily four-horse stagecoach. When the stage was a short distance from Cen- 
tralia, five or six of Anderson's men galloped out to meet it, ordered all passengers 
out, and began to rob them of their personal belongings. They broke open 
my father’s valise, his shirts fell out, and to his consternation, showed the name, 
J. 8. Rollins, embroidered in red on a band on the bottom of the bosom of one 
of the shirts. My father being a prominent Union man would undoubtedly 
have been killed had the ruffians suspected his identity. But either through 
haste or ignorance the ruffians overlooked the name. Just as they finished 
robbing the stage passengers, they saw the train on the main line of the North 
Missouri approaching Centralia from St. Louis. They galloped back to the 
station and the stage passengers walked into town, the guerrillas having taken 
the horses. 

At the hotel, which was just across from the station, ‘‘Uncle’’ Thomas 
Sneed, the proprietor, and a warm friend of my father, said, ‘‘Major, they will 
kill you here to-day if they discover who you are. Go up to Nancy's room and 
remain there as quietly as possible."’ The train had stopped at the station and 
my father saw from a second story window of the hotel twenty-three discharged 
Union soldiers taken from the train, lined up in the street and shot down by a 
detail of Anderson's men. There were scenes of dunken violence on every hand. 
The guerrillas had robbed the local stores, broken open barrels of whiskey, 
and for want of better vessels, boots were filled with the contents. My father 
saw a number of the rufflans drinking copiously from these unusual flagons. 
It was in the subsequent battle near Centralia on the same day between the 
Federal forces under Major A. V. E. Johnson and Bill Anderson’s guerrillas that 
Jesse James is said to have killed sixteen men, one for each year of his life; and 
according to his brother, Frank James, Major Johnson was one of Jesse's 
victims. 

Just here I recall an interesting incident of my boyhood. On Tuesday, 
October 22, 1861, Captain Robert Sweeny of the Southern army came to Colum- 
bia with fifty men and camped at the Fair Grounds for a day or two. They 
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this mans transactions are exposed to the infamy they deserve, 
the better for our country. 


His execution upon a scaffold would do more for the 
Union Cause in Missouri, than the defeat of a Rebel army. 


I also send you, enclosed, a number of depositions in 
regard to the burning of the house of one of the soldiers of 
my company by Jennisons men. This Sanders is the person 
to whom I allude as a Union Soldier who thus suffered at the 
hands of Jennisons outlaws. I desire that you will see if 
there may not be some military tribunal or court of Claims at 
Washington through whose adjudication This Mr Sanders 
may be indemnified for the destruction of his property. 


I send you also a statement from a teamster who had 
been pressed into the service of Jennison. 


Horace I see is not elligible to an appointment at West 
Point. I have made him the Chief Clerk in my office, in 
which position he is entitled to recieve $800 per annum. 
I think upon the whole this will be as well for him. 


I heard from Eliza a few days since. The babe still 
grows and is becoming the great pet of the family. 


All expect to move down in the Spring. Let me hear 
from you as soon as you recieve this package. My respects 
to Judge Hall and others of your Colleagues 


Yours 


G. C. Bingham 


made a raid on my father’s home, and when they rode up to the house at a 
sweeping gallop, they came near running over my brother and myself who 
were playing in the yard. My mother was having a dinner party for a number 
offriends. Sweeny and his men went into the kitchen and ate up the dinner over 
the earnest protest of old aunt Harriet, the negro cook, who told them the dinner 
was for ‘‘Miss Ma'y's’’ guests and that they must not take it. The men 
remarked it was good enough for them and forthwith devoured the dinner. 
They took all the stock and forage from the farm. My father had two fine 
carriage horses, Daniel Webster and Henry Clay. They rode these horses up 
and down Broadway slapping them on the ears and saying, ‘‘Rollins, are you 
going north or south?”’ This raid cost my father about two thousand dollars. 


*Horace Bingham was at this time too old to enter West Point. 
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Jefferson City Feb. 12. 1862 
Hon. Jas S. Rollins & 
Hon. Wm. A. Hall 
Representatives from Missouri 


Gent. 


In compliance with a wish, expressed in recent letters 
from you both, I proceed to give you a brief narative, em- 
bracing prominent and well authenticated facts, in reference 
to the operations of Jennison and his associates within the 
limits of our State, since the commencement of the civil strife 
in which we are at present involved. 

A portion of his band of Kansas marauders made their 
appearance in, and about, Kansas City early in June last, 
immediately after the city was ocupied by U. S. Troops 
from Fort Leavenworth, under the command of Captain 
(now Major) Prince; but the Major, being well acquainted with 
their predilection for outrage and pillage, peremptorily ordered 
them to leave the State, which order, at that time, they 
deemed it ‘‘the better part of valor” to obey. 

I heard nothing more of their presence in Missouri, 
until some time in the latter part of July, when their aid 
was accepted by Major Van Horn, of the Kansas City ‘‘Re- 
served Corps of Home Volunteers, in his expedition against 
Harrisonville in Cass county. Jennisons outlaws, then 
but a small force, recognising neither State or Federal author- 
ity, constituted the advance in the attack upon the town, 
and as the Secessionists immediately fled upon their approach, 
they entered the place without having encountered serious 
opposition. 

Having achieved for their employer a very easy victory, 
they were permitted, without interruption, to break open the 
Stores of the merchants, large quantities of whose goods they 
removed, in waggons, to the State of Kansas. It was also 
currently reported that the safe of the Sherriff of Cass county 
was broken open and a considerable amount of money ab- 
stracted therefrom. 

A portion of the papers of said Sherriff were afterwards 
seen in Major Van Horns Camp, in Kansas City, and articles 
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of merchandise, clothing &c were seen in possession of several 
of his men after their return from the expedition; clearly show- 
ing that they had participated in the spoils of Jennisons 
victory. 

Col Weir, of Wyandotte, having previously reinforced 
Major Van Horn with two companies of Kansas Cavalry, 
was in Harrisonville when these extensive depredations 
were committed, and as he was, by rank, entitled to com- 
mand the entire force of the expedition, it seems strange 
that he did not exert his authority, and prevent occurrences so 
disgraceful to our arms and so ruinously demoralizing, in their 
effects, upon our raw and uninstructed volunteers. 


Up to the period of these transactions at Harrisonville, 
the brigand leader had been murdering and stealing ‘‘upon 
his own hook,”’ having been repelled whenever he attempted 
to find shelter for his crimes under color of governmental 
authority. To the fact that Major Van Horn had been hard 
pressed, and compelled to retreat, with the loss of his baggage, 
is to be attributed, perhaps, his want of proper hesitation in 
permitting his command to be dishonored by an ally, whose 
atrocities had justly procured for him a most odious and wide 
spread notoriety. But we next contemplate him as having 
undergone a complete transition from the condition of an out- 
law, abhored and avoided by honorable minds, to that of an 
officer in the United States Army, empowered to raise a Reg- 
iment of Calvary, with a view, as it seemed, to test, upon a 
more extensive scale, the efficacy of indiscriminate pillage and 
rapine in Crushing out rebellion. 

As unusual inducements were held out to those inclined 
to Such Service, the ‘Self Sustaining Regiment,’”’ as it was 
called, was speedily filled up and organized, and, unfortunately 
for us, the pretext for giving it an experimental trial upon 
our people was not long wanting. About the beginning of 
November a band of Secessionists, assembled from Jackson 
and contiguous counties, made a wanton attack upon a small 
Government train, proceeding from Kansas City to Sedalia. 
Jennison, being then with his Regiment near Leavenworth 
City, was soon on the march towards us. His advent into 
our State, as the commander of a military force of our Govern- 
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ment, the authority of which he had defied for years, was marked 
by concomitants properly pertaining to such an event. He 
far excelled the most renowned of our military heroes in the 
number and warlike tone of his proclamations. In the first 
which he issued, he denounced the entire population of Jack- 
son County as rebels, traitors and spies, and threatened to 
punish, as such, all who did not take up arms in behalf of the 
Government of the United States—affirming that none others 
had rights which Union Soldiers were bound to respect. As 
but a limited number, comparatively, of any community 
are in a condition for service as soldiers, it is to be seen that 
he thus carefully left much the largest portion, even of our 
loyal citizens, as subjects upon which to indulge in his favorite 
pastime of murder robbery and arson. In order to impress the 
minds of our people with a becoming sense of his power and 
importance, he pompously conducted his Regiment, in ex- 
tended lines, through the streets of our City. It moved 
along, however in silent pageantry, such as usually marks a 
funeral procession, greeted by no cheers from the honest and 
undeluded portion of our population, who from the beginning 
of the rebellion, had firmly adhered to the government of 
our Fathers, for they beheld therein a company composed, ex- 
clusively, of negroes, armed, uniformed and mounted as soldiers 
of the United States, and headed by a slave, who had been enticed 
from a master of widely known and unwavering loyalty! 


This slave shortly afterwards exhibited to me a paper, 
in which his rank, as an officer, was acknowledged over the 
well known signature of Jennison. 


After establishing his camp in our immediate vicinity, 
he sent his Lieut. Colonel, with several companies of his Reg- 
iment, to exterminate or capture the rebel force of the afore- 
mentioned Hays,!® which lay encamped, about one hundred 
and fifty strong, some fifteen or sixteen miles from our City. 
This Hays, however, proved to be a desperate and resolute 
foe. He received the attack of Jennisons forces without 
flinching, and after a sharp conflict in which seven or eight of 
them were killed, he drove them back, keeping possession of 


1°Colonel Upton Hays (1832-1862). After the battle of Lone Jack, he was 
killed by a Federal cavalryman near Newtonia, Missouri. 
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the field and claiming the victory. The obdurate rebel sub- 
sequently remained encamped in our county nearly a month, 
defying Jennison, rejecting his overtures and offering him 
battle; but the wily freebooter chose more profitable employ- 
ment, where less danger of being perforated with bullets 
was likely to be encountered. 


He kept detached parties of his Regiment constantly 
in motion, collecting cattle, mules, horses and negroes from 
the most wealthy neighborhoods of the county, which, as soon 
as secured, were escorted, under a sufficient guard, to the State 
of Kansas. In order to make an impression upon the minds 
of our neighbors of Independence, quite as favorable as that 
which he had produced in our City, he visited them with the 
best portion of his command, which included the negroes, 
burning a mill, and five or six dwellings on his way. As 
he approached the town, he cautiously surrounded it, and 
taking possession of all the streets from which egress could 
be effected, he pressed forward towards the centre, collecting 
all the adult white male inhabitants, and driving them before 
his converging forces, until they were pressed, like quails in 
a fowlers net, within the enclosure which surrounds the 
Court House. Those of them who did not move with suffi- 
cient promptitude had their celerity improved by the rap 
of a sword or the prick of a bayonet. The blood, even of the 
aged and decripit, coursed freely through its channels under 
such a discipline, and gave to their limbs a bounding elasticity 
which enabled them to reach the aforesaid enclosure in an 
incredibly short period of time. The assertion may be ven- 
tured, that so large an assemblage never before convened in 
Independence upon such a short notice, and entertaining more 
vague and less flattering impressions as to the nature of the 
entertainment to which they were thus so pressingly invited. 
It was soon discovered, however, that the crowd was to be 
subjected to a kind of winnowing process by which the ‘“‘tares”’ 
were to be separated from the wheat—the loyal from the dis- 
loyal portion of the inhabitants. In effecting this desirable 
end, it was not, for a moment, deemed necessary, that any 
investigation, in form, should take place. The statement 
of a single individual, who had been for some years a resident 
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in the community, was to be taken as conclusive in reference 
to each case. To the credit of said individual, however, it 
is proper to observe, that, notwithstanding a very remarkable 
obliqueness of vision by which he was distinguished, no gross 
injustice was done in the performance of the delicate task 
which had been imposed upon him. 


He drew a line, sufficiently legible, between Unionists 
and Secessionists, without exhibiting the latter in colors so 
dark as to render their redemption hopeless. The separation 
being completed, the doors of the good old Union church were 
charitably thrown open, and the unfortunate wanderers from 
the faith of their Fathers, readily availed themselves of the 
favorable opportunity, thus presented, to return within its 


boundaries, by taking the usual vows administered upon such 
occasions. 


This very gratifying conclusion of a matter so abrupt and 
unpromising in its commencement, was very well calculated 
to soften the feelings of the crowd towards the actor, who 
had so unceremoniously forced their attendance upon his 
performance, and it began to be beleived, that Jennison, 
after all, was not so unamiable a personage as current rumor 
had alledged; but unfortunately for this budding sentiment 
in his behalf, quite a different play was being enacted upon 
another portion of the stage, while that, which has been de- 
scribed, was in progress. The Self helping soldiers of the 
“Self Sustaining Regiment’? were very actively engaged, 
during all the time thus consumed, in ransaking the private 
dwellings of the place, left temporarily untenanted except 
by wives mothers and daughters. Without hesitation or 
compunction, they confiscated, for their own benefit, what- 
ever tickled their fancy or tempted their cupidity. Watches, 
jewelry, shawls, scarfs, and other articles of female ornament 
and apparel, rarely escaped their lynx-eyed vigilence. Indeed, 
they seemed to pounce at once, by a kind of rogues instinct, 
upon the most carefully concealed depositories, bringing forth 
each coveted and glittering prize in triumph before the eyes 
of the discomfited owners. They were not wanting either in 
a proper regard for the substantially useful. Many of them, 
doubtless, had wives and daughters who could appreciate, in 
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their bleak prarie homesteads, the advantages of a full supply 
of comforts, blankets, counterpanes, quilts &c. during 
the prevalence of those cutting Northwesters, with which 
we are so frequently favored during the winter season: and, 
in the spirit which animated the bosom of the good kind old 
widow Parthington, our Jackson county matrons may console 
themselves in their losses with the benevolent reflection, that 
many a Kansas spouse and lass, lies as cosily as the silk 
worm in its cacoon, during these long winter nights, as the 
result of their involuntary contributions, through their 
self appointed, but, nevertheless, very efficient agents. 


During the subsequent continuance of these troops in 
the vicinity of Kansas City, they were regarded by every 
honest and right thinking member of the community as a 
curse to the place—destroying its commerce—plundering 
its stores and outraging, in every possible manner, the feelings 
of its inhabitants. Dry goods, groceries and drugs, were 
forcibly taken in large quantities from dealers, and removed, 
by waggon loads, to the State of Kansas. Mules, horses and 
waggons belonging to farmers visiting the town on buisiness, 
were seized and sent in the same direction. They were fre- 
quently known to halt plain, unsuspecting and loyal citizens 
from the country, in mid-day, and unblushingly demand their 
purses at the muzzle of a pistol, taking no pains to conceal 
such robberies from public observation. After searching one 
poor fellow in this manner, and finding only five dollars in 
his possession, they gave him a kicking because he had no 
more. 


They brutally murdered two of our Citizens. One 
fell by their hands without having given them the slightest 
provocation. He owned three valuable mules, and seeing 
that such property was constantly “slipping the halter,” 
he endeavored to secure them by swimming them across the 
river, and, while thus engaged, was rudely accosted by a 
squad of “Jennisons men.” Justly apprehending personal 
violence, he began to move out of their way, when one of them 
advanced upon the harmless and defenseless man, and deliber- 
ately shot him down. The other was shot in an altercation 
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growing out of his very laudible refusal to supply his murderer 
with liquor. 


The opinion seems to be entertained by many, at a 
distance, that Jennisons depredations are committed upon 
Secessionists only; but such an opinion can rest only upon 
reports which eminate from the suborned scribblers whom he 
has appended to his command, and who, doubtless share largely 
in the contributions which he levies from our defenseless in- 
habitants. It is very well known to all residing within the 
limits of his operations that Union men have been the greatest 
sufferers from the outrages which have attended his command. 
Even Union Soldiers have not been spared. The dwelling 
of one of our worthy mechanics, who was among the first to 
respond to the call of our Government by taking up arms in 
its defense, was burned to the ground by his armed incendi- 
aries, and its entire contents consumed in the flames. His 
wife escaped from the burning mass in her night clothes only. 
The resolute man endeavored to save a portion of his most 
valuable effects, but he was overpowered by the brutal ruffians, 
and compelled to witness the destruction of his all! 


Aside from his open and undisguised patronage of theft, 
robbery and murder, this Jennison condescends to acts of petty 
tyranny, the impluse to which, can spring only from the lowest 
moral debasement. Three of our citizens who had been vic- 
tims of the Secession contagion early in the Spring, but who, 
after the commencement of hostilities, stood aloof from the 
rebellion, were peremptorily summoned to his camp early one 
morning, and two of them forced to accompany his foraging 
parties, to the country, and assist in the pillage of their 
fellow citizens, while the other was compelled to perform the 
service of a menial in the presence of his negroe soldiers. 
Neither of these gentlemen were charged with giving aid or 
comfort to the rebels. One of them, indeed, had been actively 
endeavoring to induce his friends and acquaintances to take 
up arms in support of the government. All three were gentle- 
men of elevated social standing in our community, and they 
submitted to the outrage only as an alternative preferable 
to death, which loaded revolvers, presented in uncomfortable 
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proximity to their heads, indicated as their certain fate if 
they ventured to resist. 

Having remained in our county something like a month, 
and failing entirely in the accomplishment of the object for 
which he had been sent to our State, he was, at length, greatly 
to the relief of the honest portion of our community, ordered 
back to Fort Leavenworth. But being ordered, shortly 
afterwards, to proceed thence with his Regiment to West 
Point, in Bates County, he maliciously diverged from his direct 
course, in order to punish the people of our city and Independ- 
ence, for their very natural rejoicing at his departure. While 
halting with us, he pressed into his service a number of 
teamsters, to all of whom he promised pay at the termination 
of his march. After reaching West Point, he called them into 
his presence, and questioned each as to whether he resided 
in the State of Kansas or Missouri? Those who were so 
fortunate as to be able to hail from the former, were paid 
according to agreement; but he denounced the poor Mis- 
sourians, in bitter, coarse and insulting language, and refused 
to satisfy their claims either by scrip or money. Astonished 
at this new and unheard of mode of liquidating such obliga- 
tions, and supposing it to be predicated upon doubts as to 
their Union principles, they offered to prove their loyalty 
by the testimony of the best men of his own Regiment; but 
he blasphemously replied, that he would not take the word of 
God Almighty Himself in their behalf! 

These teamsters, and others, report, that his entire 
route from Independence to West Point. may be traced by the 
ruins of the dwellings of our citizens, which were first pillaged 
and then burned without discrimination or mercy. As 
they were generally constructed of wood, they are now but 
heaps of ashes, above which the tall chimneys remain in their 
mute solitude—sad and and mournful monuments of the ever 
to be remembered march of a desolating fiend. 

We rejoice that the truth, in regard to the character 
of this man, is at length beginning to to reach the minds 
of the authorities of our Government. The official relation 
which he has appeared to sustain to our noble cause, has been 
more afflicting to its true supporters here, than even the brutal 
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excesses which have attended his command. To those of 
us who have never felt amy neutrality in this contest, but have 
stood by our Government both in word and in deed since the 
first arm was raised against its authority, the apparent 
sanction which his conduct has received, in high official 
quarters, has been a source of the most profound humiliation. 
Gathered together in our little Fort, last summer, in defence of 
principles which inspired us with manly and patriotic pride, 
we could bear up, feeble in numbers as we were, against even 
the disastrous intelligence from Bulls Run, and bid defiance 
to the exulting traitors by whom we were surrounded. But 
when we beheld our glorious banner, endeared to us by the 
cherished associations of the past, and held sacred as em- 
blematical of all that was honorable, gallant and true, waving, 
by authority over a Regiment of thieves, murderers, and house 
burners, led by an outlaw, whose only proper elevation would 
have been a gallows, we felt that we had received a blow from 
a doubly treacherous source, which, like the dagger of a Brutus, 
inclined us to wrap our mantles about us, and lie down in ever- 
lasting forgetfulness. 

The intellectual attainments of Jennison are evidently 
of that meager sort which exercise no refining influence upon a 
character, so nurtured in crime, as to be dead to the ordinary 
promptings of humanity. His bearing is marked by the vanity 
and ostentation which usually accompanies ignorance when 
associated with power. In short, there is nothing, either in 
the appearance, conduct or manner of the man, calculated 
to inspire esteem. His brutality and ferocity towards the 
defenseless has been mistaken for courage. The fact, that he 
permitted the Rebel Hays, with his insignificant force, to re- 
main in the vicinity of his Regiment for nearly a month, 
and then march off with the honors of victory, is conclusive 
evidence that he is a coward. 

I am convinced that an authorized inquiry into his 
conduct, as an officer, will show, that the above statements 
fall immeasureably short of the full sum of his villanies. 


Very respectfully 
Your Obt. Svt. 
G. C. Bingham 
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Treasurers office 


Jefferson City Feb 16 1863 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dr Sir, I expected to have written you 
a long letter before this, but the presence of the Legislature 
has kept me so fully engaged that I have had no leizure for 
any thing out of the duties of my office. As to what has been 
done, or what is doing here, I need not write, as the papers 
doubtless keep you informed. It is enough to say that two 
or three weeks have been wasted in a fruiless effort to elect 
U. S. Senators, and that no Legislation of general importance 
has yet been accomplished. The Legislature is composed 
almost entirely of new members very few of whom seem to 
have much legislative ability or experience. The Emancipa- 
tionists" have not acted harmoniously, nor is it probable that 
they will improve in this particular. I believe the Radical 
portion are merely using the question as a hobby, and that 
they will oppose any Scheme which will secure justice to slave 
holders. They are, in fact, for producing a state of affairs 
which will compel a large portion of our present population 
to leave the State, that their places may be filled by voters 
who will assist in maintaining a strictly Abolition party of the 
Charcoal hue. Fortunately they cannot command a suf- 
cient force to enable them to run over the provisions of our 
Constitution, but they may, nevertheless, prevent a settle- 
ment of this vexed question upon a basis which would secure 
us peace for the future. 





According to Mr. Thomas S. Barclay, ‘‘The paramount issue in the state 
from September, 1861 to January, 1865 was the question of emancipation. 
Over it, the original Unionist party split into two groups, each suspicious and 
hostile toward the other. The more conservative element among them, led 
by the provisional governor, Hamilton R. Gamble, favored a system of gradual 
emancipation. These conservatives, or ‘Claybanks,’ as they were contempt- 
uously designated by their radical opponents,” [who, in turn, were called ‘‘char- 
coals’’ and were led by Charles D. Drake] ‘‘were able at the last session of the 
State Convention, held in June, 1863, to secure the passage of an ordinance 
decreeing the gradual emancipation of slaves in Missouri after 1870."" (The 
Liberal Republican Movement in Missouri, p. 5.) Missouri therefore voluntarily 
abolished slavery by an ordinance of the State Convention a month before tbe 
General Assembly ratified the Thirteenth Amendment. According to the U. 8. 
Census of 1860, the whole number of slaves in Missouri was 114,931. The 
slaveholders of the State were never reimbursed for their slaves. 
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Gradual emancipation, such as has already been accom- 
plished in other States, is the only scheme which will not be 
fraught with evils greater than those which we are seeking to 
remedy. But now, when the public mind is at length prepared 
for a measure of this nature, the Radicals throw themselves 
in opposition and clamor for the immediate liberation of 
100,000 slaves. They will not be supported in this reckless 
policy by the people of the State, and as they seem not likely 
to be satisfied with any thing else, they may render Emancipa- 
tion upon any proper plan impossible, and thus perpetrate 
slavery in our State for all time. 

I believe it may be truthfully affirmed that we have no 
rebellion, worthy of the name, at this time, within our borders 
yet we have serious troubles in some districts growing out of 
the conduct of a portion of our military. When these are 
corrected, as recent orders indicate that they will be, I trust 
that our State will commence its onward march to a prosperity, 
far greater than any which it has heretofore enjoyed. The 
bitter experience of the past two years will serve as a fountain 
of wisdom for many generations. 

I see that some of the Republican leaders are trying to 
prepare the public mind for an abandonment of the contest 
for the restoration of the Union. I trust that those who have 
the salvation of our entire country at heart will let them know, 
that if the job is too big for their capacity, there are others 
ready to take their places who will carry it through. 

I received a letter from you, dated at Cincinatti, on your 
way to Washington. I wrote a few hasty lines in reply, 
informing you that I had forwarded to Hon. E. B. French,” 
my account against the government for arrearages of pay due 
the latter portion of my services in the military. I could not 
find the acceptance of my resignation, and supposed that I 
had placed it among some papers which had been destroyed 
as useless, but I sent my affidavit in relation thereto, which 
I suppose was sufficient. If you have not yet done so, I trust 
you will see Mr French on the subject. As I forwarded to 

2Ezra Bartlett French (1810-1880), was appointed second auditor of the 
United States Treasury, August 3, 1861, by President Lincoln, and continued 


during the administrations of Presidents Johnson, Grant and Hayes, serving 
until his death. 
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him all that he required, with the exception of the acceptance 
of my resignation, I suppose the claim will be allowed without 
hesitation. The papers which I sent were conclusive as to 
my having been in the service as captain until within a few 
days of the time for which I claim pay. The claim amounts, 
I think, to $275 00 


We are all in good health at present, no recent news 
from Columbia. let me hear from you soon 


Yours 
G C Bingham 


Jefferson City Dec. 21 1863 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir, I am in receipt of a letter from 
Jno C. Bruce Esqr. asking me to state, in writing, the answer 
of Gen Loan™ to an enquiry put to him by myself, soon after 
the Election of last year, in regard to his then position upon 
the question of Emancipation. I send the enclosed which 
you may hand to him, though I doubt if it will render him 
any service, for if Gen. Loans other and more serious sins 
are not sufficient to sink him, his political inconsistency 
will scarcely be regarded as a feather. I received your note 
written upon the eve of your departure for Washington 
several days thereafter. I saw your boy Emmett, who 
informed me of the whereabouts of the girl Nancy. I took 
her to my house immediately but as soon as night came she 
left. I understand that she is still in town, and at the place 
where I found her. I think the soldiers have made her 
entirely worthless. Your Bro. Robert was here, and has 
doubtless given you full information in regard to the negroes 
At the election in the seventh congressional district of Missouri held 
November 4, 1862, John P. Bruce and Benjamin Franklin Loan (1819-1881), 
were contestants for a seat in Congress. Bruce contested the election, claiming 
military interference with and intimidation of would-be voters. But Loan, 
already a member of Congress, was declared reelected. 
M4Robert Rodes Rollins (1816-1864), a younger brother of my father, 
graduate of New York University. After his graduation, he took a walking 
tour up the Hudson from New York City to Albany, and his letters describing 


the places he visited are delightful reading. He was an accomplished man, 
but died a drunkard. 
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taken into the U. S. Service. You will oblige me if you will 
again call upon the 2nd Auditor of the Treasury and induce 
him to hunt up from his files, my letter of Sept. 25, 1862, 
containing evidence of my claim upon the Government for 
military services rendered during the first year of the Re- 
bellion. I claim pay as Capt. of Comp. C of Maj.Van Horns 
Battalion attached to 13th afterwards 25th Reg Mo. Vol. 
Col. Peabody" com. from the 15th of Nov. 1861 at which time 
I was last paid, until my resignation on the 4th Jan. 1862. 
The claim amounts to $275—I send you enclosed a copy of 
the letter which accompanied the evidence of this claim, 
as it may assist in finding the original and enclosures. I 
will be glad if you can inform me as to the probability of our 
getting pay for the building ocupied by order of Gen Ewing" 
as a prison, and destroyed while thus ocupied, by the act 
of his soldiers in removing columns which caused it to fall. 


I have the affidavits of good intelligent and Loyal citi- 
zens clearly establishing the fact, but Gen Ewing would only 
Certify that the building was ocupied as a military prison 
by his order, and while thus ocupied fell. 


Had I been a Kansas horse thief he would have certified 
to all the facts, proof of which I laid before him, or he would 
have ordered his Quarter master to pay me, but he was not 
capable of doing justice to an honest Missourian. He cer- 
tainly excels in meanness all of his Kansas predecessors. 


Our Legislature adjourned on Saturday to return and take 
a fresh hold on the 6th of Jan. The body will adjourn sinne 
die when the time for which it was elected expires. The 
business of my office has vastly increased and keeps me so 
constantly engaged that I scarcely have time to do, or think 
about any thing else. Unless the Salary shall be doubled I 
do not think any one qualified for the office will hereafter seek 
it. If you can find me a vacant foreign mission, or obtain 


Everett Peabody. In March, 1862 the regiment was sent to General 
Grant at Pittsburgh Landing, where Peabody was killed. 

General Thomas Ewing (1829-1896), as commander of the District of the 
Border, which embraced part of western Missouri and eastern Kansas, com- 
mandeered a house owned by Bingham. Ewing was the first chief justice of 
the supreme court of Kansas and also the author of the famous Order No. 11. 
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me a commission to paint a better picture, than that by 
Leuitze, for the Capital at Washington I will resign. 


We are all well, I shall expect to hear from you soon. 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Independence March 26 1867” 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My Dr Sir, Your favor, giving me an account 
of your interview with the Gov.'* reached me in due time, as 
did one of same import from Rodman.'® The day after I 
received your welcome enclosure of the check for $3000 00. 


Supposing that you had gone home I wrote to Rodman 
immediately, denying that I was, or ever had been, the owner 
of the Sentinel Newspaper in our city, or of any interest what- 
ever therein. I did borrow $1000 00 from our County School 
fund, but it was for the benefit of Horace, who immediately 
invested every cent of it in the purchase of Cattle. In some 
of my speeches last summer I denounced the Governor in 
pretty strong terms but he provoked it by tormenting us with 
his lawless and rogueish Militia. Previous to his favoring 
us with these troops I entertained for him the most friendly 
feelings—and I will gladly be his friend yet if he will only 
act according to his better instincts, and not be the dupe and 
puppet of knaves as I fear he has been. I am greatly obliged 
to yourself and also to Rodman for your timely and effectual 
interference in my behalf. It was doubtless the purpose of 
the Gov. stimulated by some secret enemy of mine, to deprive 
me of the benefit of the flattering and liberal appropriation 
made by the Legislature. 

1’The letters from Bingham to my father written in the period between De- 
cember, 1863 and March, 1867 are lost. 

18Thomas Clement Fletcher (1827-1899) served in the Union army during 
the Civil war. He was governor of Missouri from 1865 to 1869. Fletcher was 
the first native born governor of Missouri, the first Republican governor of the 
State, and the first Republican ever elected governor of a slave state. 


19Francis Rodman, secretary of state of Missouri, 1864-1868. He was re- 
elected in 1868 for two years. 
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I see that a certain—-——————Rogers” of Kansas City has 
been nominated and confirmed as U. S. Assessor of this 
district. I have no acquaintance with him. I do not know 
that the office would have suited me. Our Circuit Court is 
now in Session. Ransoms suit against me has been post- 
poned by him on the usual ground that an important wittness 
was absent. I was ready for trial and would have proved 
all that I had charged against him. We are all well. 


Eliza joins me in love to you and yours. 
Yours 
G. C. Bingham 
[Postscript written in margin] 


Dont forget to procure for me and my wife the pass on 
the North Mo. R. R. 


Independence July 10, 1867 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 


My dear sir, We are making very extensive 
preparations for a great barbecue which is to come off near 
this city on the 24th of this month. Our object is to bring 
about a fraternal feeling in place of the animosities engendered 
by the war, but the chief end is to aid the widows and orphans 
of deceased confederate soldiers, for whom a Home has been 
instituted in our County. You were invited by letter of a 
Committee on yesterday to be present on the occasion and 
serve the benevolent purpose as Orator of the day, and I write 
this to throw my individual wishes in the scale with the 
public voice represented by the Committee. You will have 
a grand theme and you have been selected from all others as 


2°Colonel Elisha F. Rogers received the appointment of United States 
assessor, sixth revenue district of Missouri, in 1867 and resigned in the fall of 
1869. 
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the one best qualified to do it justice. Let us hear from you 
soon in a favorable response. Do not fail to come and, if 
possible, bring the girls with you. 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


P. S. I sent Jimmy the key of the tin box containing 
the bonds, as you requested, and also an order on the Bank 
for it delivered to him. I suppose he has attended to the 
matter. 


[Postscript written in margin] 


You are the only speaker the Committee intend to 
invite and yours will be the only speech except the welcom- 
ing address and responses from Price, Shelby** and Fletcher. 


Independence March 8. 1870” 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir, 


I was in hopes that I would be able to see you at Jeffer- 
son before the adjournment of the Legislature, but was too 
busy to go down. I have nearly completed my duplicate of 
the ‘Civil War’ and will be ready by ist of May to exhibit 


71Joseph Orville Shelby (1830-1897). A native of Kentucky, moved to 
Missouri in 1852. During the Kansas-Missouri border troubles Shelby, who 
was strongly pro-slavery, raised and commanded a company of Kentuckians. 
Afterwards he returned to his business and by 1861 was accounted one of the 
wealthiest slave and landowners in Missouri. Shelby became a brigadier- 
general in the Confederate army. President Cleveland appointed him United 
States marshal for the western district of Missouri in 1893. 

22The letters from Bingham to my father written between July, 1867 and 
March, 1870, are lost. 

3Ringham changed the name of this picture to ‘‘Order No. 11,’’ the military 
order on which the picture is based. On August 25, 1863, General Thomas 
Ewing, then in command of the District of the Border, in order to dislodge the 
bushwhackers and guerrillas who were operating in western Missouri, issued 
his famous “Order No. 11."" This drastic order depopulated entire counties and 
portions of others and so outraged Bingham by its severity that he went at once 
to Kansas City and had an interview with Ewing, urging him to rescind it. 
Ewing refused to do this, claiming it was a military necessity, and the interview 
became acrimonious. Bingham left, saying: ‘If you persist in executing that 
order, I will make you infamous with pen and brush as far as I am able."’ 
In carrying out his threat, Bingham commenced in 1865 his great canvas, ‘‘Order 
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it for procuring subscribers to the engraving. As your favor 
procured me a free pass on the North Missouri and Pacific 
rail roads last year cannot you have the accommodation con- 
tinued for this year also? It will save considerable expense, 
as I wish to take the picture to all towns of any importance 
on these roads. I have not heard from Sartain since I sent 
him the revised studies of the picture, but I suppose he 
is progressing with the work as rapidly as possible. I con- 
gratulate you on your final success in the location of the 
agricultural college. I suppose your constituents will almost 
forgive you for the leaning to Radicalism with which some of 
them have charged you. I could almost be induced to lean 
in the same direction myself were it possible that my leaning 
could be attended with results equal to those which have fol- 
lowed yours. It is somewhat difficult for one now to see clearly 
his political duty. The enfranchisement of the negroes is 
an accomplished fact which marks the beginning of a new 
era in our history, and the proper enlightenment of the new 
sovereigns cannot be safely neglected. Even if their skulls 


No. 11."" The original picture belongs to the heirs of my brother, the late George 
Bingham Rollins, and is at present in the Nelson Art Gallery in Kansas City. In 
November, General Ewing issued General Order No. 20, which provided for 
the return of all loyal people to their homes, and during the winter of 1863-64, 
the provisions of Order No. 11 were entirely removed. 


Bingham was a man of strong convictions; in fact, his opinions were con- 
victions. And in his mental processes, he was one of the most direct men I 
ever knew. His mind acted at once on the matter in hand, and he did not wait 
until tomorrow to decide what he should have said or done in a given case. 
In this connection, I recall an amusing incident which occurred in 1866. Dr. 
Read had just become president of the University. At the time, Mr. Bingham, 
who did not know Dr. Read, was visiting at our house, and my father invited 
Dr. Read to take dinner and meet Mr. Bingham. There were several gentlemen 
present, and after a good dinner, everybody was in a talkative humor and the 
conversation grew intimate and personal. The subject of matrimony came up. 
Dr. Read, through one of those inexplicable blunders that wise men will some- 
times fall into, remarked that he was a monogamist, and that he could think 
of no more fitting epitaph for himself, nor one he would desire more, than that 
he was the faithful husband of one wife. Mr. Bingham, who had already 
been twice married and probably had in the back of his mind that he might 
marry again should opportunity occur, (and it did occur), was on his feet at 
once. He walked over to Dr. Read, shook his finger in his face and said, ‘'I 
want you to know, sir, that men whose shoe laces you are not worthy to unloose 
have been married oftener than once.'’ It required all the tact and social pres- 
ence-of-mind of which my father was master to restore harmony. Bingham 
and Dr. Read later became warm friends and Bingham painted portraits of him 
and his wife. 
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are as thick as they are supposed to be we must find means 
to penetrate them, or Skalawags and low demagogues will 
be uppermost. 

Let me hear from you soon, all well. 

Eliza joins in love to all. 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Kansas City March 6, 1871 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


I send you to day by Express a small photograph from 
the study which I have just completed as the guide for the 
full length portrait of our friend Blair.* 

Let me know immediately what you think of the attitude 
expression and composition. As you are perhaps aware, paint- 
ings do not photograph well, some of the colors taking too dark 
and others too light. The chief deficiency in this is the 
darkness of the desk and the right hand. In the small 
picture from which the copy is made, both are lighter than 
in the photograph, though the hand is intended to be in 
shadow. As the work which is expected from Blair is of a 
beligerent nature I think it best to give his face the expres- 
sion which accords therewith. Let me have your judgment 
fully, also that of Gov. Brown.* In painting the large picture 
every part shall be carefully revised. 


Yours 


G. C. Bingham 


“This must refer to the portrait of Frank P. Blair which was burned 
in the capitol fire of 1911. 

Benjamin Gratz Brown (1820-1885), first cousin and warm friend of Frank 
Blair, editor, legislator, senator, and governor of Missouri from 1871 to 1873, 
candidate for vice president with Horace Greeley in 1872 on the Liberal Repub- 
lican ticket. Brown was a very handsome and cultivated man. He married 
a Miss Gunn of Jefferson City, and a friend congratulating him on the occasion 
expressed the wish that ‘‘many a little son of a gun would rise up to call him 
blessed.’’ Brown's speech on the subject of “‘Gradual Emancipation in Mis- 
souri,’’ delivered on February 12, 1857, is regarded by some as the beginning 
of the Free-soil movement in Missouri. When the cornerstone of the Scientific 
building (now Switzler Hall) was laid in Columbia in 1871, Brown, as governor 
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Kansas City May 21 1871 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear sir, 


I expect to complete the portrait of our friend Blair 
this week. I think it is by far the most striking full length 
portrait that I have painted. I have endeavored to give the 
head all the rugged force which nature has bestowed upon 
the original, and I have also given the figure the bearing and 
attitude which would mark it as Blairs even if the head were 
out of sight. I will take it with me when I go to Columbia 
that you and the public of your City and vicinity may see it. 
At the request of Blair I sent one of the photographs to his 
father, and have received a letter from Montgomery Blair 
stating that the old folks were much pleased with it. When 
you see the large picture you will regard it, in every respect, 
in advance of the photograph. 


The picture I suppose will go to St. Louis before being 
presented to the Legislature, and if so, would it not be well 
to have a frame made for it at Pettes & Leathes where it 


of the State, was asked to make a speech on the occasion. My father, in 
Jefferson City at the time, could not be present, and knowing the convivial 
habits of the governor, determined to see him soberly started and asked Mr. 
R. B. Price of Columbia to meet him on the road from Jefferson and to keep 
an eye on him until time for his speech. Mr. Price drove out several miles from 
Columbia, met the governor, who was in a buggy driven by an old negro. 
But he did not meet him soon enough; the governor had already sought solace 
in the contents of a small jug in the back of the buggy. ‘They drove to Mr. 
Price's home, and that afternoon, supported on either side by Colonel Switzler 
and Mayor Barrett of St. Louis, the governor, standing on the portico of the 
University, made an excellent speech to a large crowd. In 1872 Governor 
Brown attended a reunion of his class at Yale, and the story is told that at the 
banquet, where good fecling and conviviality ran high, Brown was noticed in- 
dustriously buttering his watermelon. This expression, ‘‘buttering his water- 
melon,"’ became a synonym with a group for a jovial degree of conviviality. 
During Brown's administration my father was a state senator. One of my 
father’s constituents, who had one of the most remarkable beards that ever 
adorned (or marred) a human face, was sent to the penitentiary. The man's 
beard reached to his ankles and covered his body like a curtain. It was the 
custom then to shave the heads and beards of convicts, and the man appealed 
to my father to save his beard. My father took Governor Brown to the peni- 
tentiary and showed him this remarkable hirsute growth. Brown remarked 
at once it would be an act of vandalism to destroy such a natural curiosity and 
said, ‘‘Warden, spare the whiskers.’’ Brown wrote an essay on arithmetic 
and one on geometry which show an appreciation of and insight into those 
subjects rather surprising in one without special training in mathematics. 
Copies of these essays, which are bound in pamphlet form, are in the library 
of the State Historical Society of Missouri. 
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can be properly exibited to Blairs many friends in his own 
City? I could send the exact size of the portrait down at 
any time. I think I will be ready to visit you in Columbia 
about the close of the first week in June. 

I acted upon the suggestion in your last, in regard to 
your own portrait, by writing to Todd® on the subject. 
Has he stirred in the matter? I fear he will think that I 
may be only seeking a commission. 

My wife joins me in love to Cousin Mary Yourself and 
the young ones. 

Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Kansas City June 4th 1871 
Maj J. S Rollins 


My Dr. Sir 


Yours of yesterday came to hand this morning, and 
as it is Sunday nothing keeps me from the good deed of drop- 
ping you a line. It is perhaps a matter of regret to your- 
self and cousin Mary that your son Jimmy and his interesting 
family are about to remove to such a distance from the 
paternal roof, but from all the impressions which reports 
have left upon my mind there is no portion of the south?’ 
in which one could find a more pleasant residence than that 
to which he is ordered. Perhaps I may be able to visit him 


%Robert Levy Todd (1822-1898). He and his cousin, Robert B. Todd, 
constituted the first graduating class of the University of Missouri, the class 
of 1843. For thirty-one years he was cashier of the Exchange National Bank 
of Columbia, Missouri. 

2?My brother, Captain James H. Rollins, stationed at this time at Jefferson 
Barracks, St. Louis, was ordered to the United States Arsenal at Augusta, 
Georgia. In 1868 or 1869, General Sherman visited Jefferson Barracks and 
spent the night with my brother. Mr. Thomas E. Tutt, a relative by marriage 
of my family, had recently been to Cuba and had brought back to my brother 
a number of boxes of cigars, and a sample cigar a foot long and large in pro- 
portion. This cigar was lying on the living-room mantle as a sort of curiosity. 
After his restless habit, Sherman was up early next morning, and when my 
brother came down he found the General on the front porch walking back and 
forth puffing this great weed. When my brother called the General's attention 
to its size, he said, ‘‘Well, I thought that was a damned big cigar.’’ As an 
illustration of Sherman's observing eye, he recognized, while sitting on the 
front porch of my brother's quarters, the mount of a passing sergeant as ‘Old 
Soldier,’ the horse of one of his cavalry officers on his march to the sea. 
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there next winter should our print of Order No 11 be com- 
pleted up to our expectations. By the way, I see that Ewing 
has been defeated in his aspirations in Ohio. Some months 
since a portion of the Ohio delegation in Congress applied to 
me to know if they could procure, and upon what terms, 250 
copies of our print to be used in defeating his nomination, 
and I regretted to be compelled to answer that the print could 
not be published in time. I could only send them a small 
photograph. 

I have heard nothing from Sartain lately. As the 
time will soon expire in which by contract the print was to be 
finished, I suppose he intends to complet it before calling 
for any pay. As I think the approaching warm political 
canvass will aid the sale of the print it is well to give him 
time that it may be as perfict as possible. Having had 
some other work to do I have not quite finished the portrait 
of Blair, but expect to give it the last touches tomorrow and 
next day. As I have studied it carefully as I progressed you 
will find it a great improvement even on the last photograph 
which I sent to you. It is my best picture of the kind, and 
you will hardly dislike even the pantaloons which by letting 
out a few stiches in some places and taking in a few in others, 
I place my tailorship on a par with my art. His friends 
here are delighted with the picture, and it will be exhibited 
to the public in a few days. 

I intended to write you but a half sheet but have spread 
beyond the prescribed limits, and must take another half, as 
extravagant as it may seem. 

As to your chances for immortality they certainly are 
good, whether realized in full length upon canvass or not. 
For that rare honor many of our friends will be indebted 
entirely to my pencil but you are not of the number that will 
be forgotten unless they are painted or chiseled. Your name 
is identified with too much that is to be permanent in our 
state to render doubtful the certainty of its reaching posterity, 
and when you leave it, as I hope and believe, for the better 
land, you will not be “‘unwept unhonored and unsung.” 
Still, I intend to work for the full length portrait, but with 
a view quite as such to my own immortality as yours. As 
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several portraits have been ordered here since I wrote you, I 
will not be able to visit you as soon as I then expected but will 
endeavor to be down before you have to deliver your address 
before the alumni of the Indiana University,?* which I sup- 
pose will be toward the last of the month. The period be- 
tween now and forty one years ago with its advances and rev- 
olutions will furnish you with themes well suited to your powers 
and you will doubtless avail yourself of them in a manner that 
will add to your reputation, already attained, as the finest 
public speaker in our State. I will be gald to paint the 
portrait of your father?® for the University. The one you 
have*® is a good likeness and in painting from it I can avoid 
all its defects then resulting from my want of experience. 
I think cousin Mary can also be prevailed upon to give a few 
sittings for her second portrait.** As I painted her when she 
was a bride I would like to prove to her that the real and death- 
less beauty which beams from the face of the grandmother 
can triumph in the comparison with that of the girl as she was 
led to the altar. 


We are all well and send our united love to you and yours. 


Yours 


G. C. Bingham. 


*8In 1826 my grandfather, Dr. Anthony Wayne Rollins, was living in 
Richmond, Kentucky. Dr. Andrew Wylie, a warm friend of my grandfather 
and for whom he had high personal regard as a man and educator, was presi- 
dent of Washington College, now Washington and Jefferson, at Washington, 
Pennsylvania. My grandfather sent his son, my father, James 8. Rollins, to 
Washington College to be under the care and tutelage of Dr. Wylie. When 
my father was in his junior year, Dr. Wylie was called to the presidency of the 
Indiana State University at Bloomington. My father followed Dr. Wylie 
to Indiana and was graduated in the class of 1830, the first class that went out 
from that institution. In 1871 my father was invited to deliver the alumni 
address at Indiana University. The subject of his address was ‘‘The Progress 
of Our Country," which he sketched well from 1830 to 1871. 

This portrait was destroyed when the main building of the University of 
Missouri burned in 1892. 

3°T own this portrait. 

T own this second portrait. My niece, Mrs. Curtis F. Burnam of Balti- 
more, owns the portrait Bingham painted of my mother when she was a bride. 
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Kansas City June 19 1871 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


Since I received your last I have been considerably 
indisposed and have also had my mind engaged by some out 
of door matters requiring attention. I have never been able 
to write any thing about Art in a manner satisfactory to my- 
self, and I believe the same is the case, to a great extent, with 
nearly all Artists. 


Ruskin became the popular writer on Art only after he 
had totally failed as a painter, and notwithstanding his 
captivating style some of the best artists regard his writings 
as barren of truth as his pictures. I feel my inability to 
aid you but am comforted with the thought that you do not 
need my assistance. Your natural love of Art and what you 
have seen of it will not allow you to be at fault in giving 
it the finest drapery which words can afford. You can justly 
assume that it is the highest expression of the human mind 
as it is filled and moved by the love of all that is beautiful 
in the widest sense of the latter term, and that as it invari- 
ably forms the crowning chaplet of the most advanced civiliza- 
tion we can reasonably expect that it will fulfil its proper 
mission upon our continent in the production of monuments 
which will rival in excellence all that human genius has been 
able to accomplish elsewhere. Our brief past sufficiently 
indicates this. In Historical painting, the works of West, 
Trumbul, Copley and Alston rank with the most successful 
efforts of European Artists. In portraiture, Stewart, and 
lately Elliot and many others have left us delineations of the 
“human face divine” which come fully up to all that can be 
required in that department. The productions of our Land- 
scape painters will not suffer in a comparison with any that the 
pencil of Claude or Turner has left to the world. You can 
indeed almost safely assert that in our Church we have the 
greatest of Landscape painter whether of the old or modern 
masters. His ‘Heart of the Andes’’ and ‘Falls of Neagara’”’ 
seem literal presentations of Nature as she appears in all her 
transcendant beauty and sublimity. They are scarcely 
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pictures, but rather Nature herself as seen through the eyes 
of her most devoted worshiper. We have also our Hogarths 
and our Wilkies. The graphic outlines of Darley. The 
humorous productions of Mount and others as seen in the 
“bargaining for a horse’’ “The Jolly flat Boatmen’’ and 
County Election,” assure us that our social and political char- 
acteristics as daily and annually exhibited will not be lost 
in the lapse of time for want of an Art record rendering 
them full justice. Your sojourn at Washington and visits 
to our Art galleries in other Cities makes you as familiar with 
our Sculptors and their works as I am. Crawford whose 
genius has left us the Washington Monument at Richmond, 
perhaps towers above them all. Unfortunately death took 
him from us when his greatest purposes were yet unaccom- 
plished. 


You are well acquainted with Mills and can do justice 
to his merits. You are also well acquainted with the wonder- 
ful little girl*? whose works I have not seem but whose rare 
merits will secure her a proper nich in your address. 


Vinnie Ream (1847-1914), noted sculptress, was born in an Indian village 
near Madison, Wisconsin. Her father, Robert Ream, was a United States 
government engineer and surveyor, sent to Wisconsin to survey the public 
lands of the state. He lost his health and was returned to Washington, D. C. 
His wife and two daughters came to Columbia in 1859 and spent two years here, 
Vinnie and her older sister, Mary, attending school at Christian College. My 
father, a member of Congress from this district, got a position for Mary in the 
land office and the family moved to Washington City. Vinnie, a girl of fourteen, 
had varied talents, music, poetry and drawing. My father took her one day 
to the studio of Clark Mills, the distinguished sculptor. He was at work on a 
plaster bust ofasenator. Vinnie was greatly interested, watched for some time, 
and finally said, ‘I can do that myself.’’ Milis gave her a bucket of potters’ 
clay and told her to go into another room and see what she could make. From 
her association with Indians in Wisconsin she was familiar with their appear- 
ance, and in the course of an hour she brought back the head of an Indian she 
had modelled. Mills recognized her talent and at my father's request took 
her as a pupil. Later in her career she wanted to make a statute of Lincoln. 
My father took her to the White House, introduced her to the president as a 
bright western girl but without means. Lincoln humorously remarked he would 
not hold that against her and agreed to give her some sittings. She executed 
a life-size statute of him which now occupies a place in the marble room in the 
Capitol. This statue has been praised and condemned. In 1885 I called on 
Vinnie Ream at her studio in Washington. She drove me down to the United 
States Arsenal, where several Italian artisans were at work on her Farragut 
group which now stands in Farragut Square in Washington, D. C. Vinnie 
married General Richard L. Hoxie of the United States army. In 1876, while 
Bingham, then adjutant general of Missouri, was in Washington looking 
after the war claims of Missouri against the government, he painted two por- 
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Upon the whole I am confident that whatever you may 
say about our Art and Artists will be well said and worthy of 
the subject. I do not couple my own name with my works 
mentioned in the foregoing. as I can fully trust it to you to 
do with it just as you please. 

As already stated I have been somewhat unwell during 
the past week and have done but little. I have several por- 
traits on hand which I must complete before I can visit you, 
and will therefore not likely see you before your return from 
Indiana. I wrote to Sartain about two weeks ago, but have 
received no answer. As he was entitled to half pay when his 
work should be half completed, as shown by proof, it seems a 
little strange that he has not sent us the latter before now, 
as the time is nearly transpired in which the work was to be 
finished. We are on the safe side, however, as long as he re- 
cieves no pay. I have no objection to some delay if more time 
is necessary to perfect the work, as I think the best time 
for getting subscribers will be during the approaching presi- 
dential campaign.” I believe I have already informed of the 
completion of the Blair portrait. Our love to all 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Kansas City July1 1871 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


Columbia 
My dear Sir, 


I suppose you have by this time returned from your 
visit to Indiana. I regretted that I could not see you before 
you left home, but have no idea that I could have been of 


traits of Vinnie Ream. After Vinnie’s death in 1914, General Hoxie married 
Miss Ruth Norcross. I suggested to them that they give one of the portraits 
to the State Historical Society of Missouri, and this they agreed to do on General 
Hoxie’s death. When General Hoxie died in 1930, Mrs. Hoxie sent me one of 
the portraits which now hangs in the Historical library. Vinnie was buried 
in the national cemetery at Arlington. The monument marking her grave is 
the figure of her beautiful Sappho. 

Grant was elected to his second term in the fall of 1872. Horace Greeley 
and B. Gratz Brown, the nominees of the Liberal Republicans, were adopted 
by the Democrats as their candidates. The ticket was overwhelmingly defeated. 
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the least assistance in furnishing thought or material for 

your address, you needing my aid in such matters no more 

than I need yours in my Art. The extreme hot weather and 

partial illness to myself growing out of it perhaps, has pre- 

vented me from completing my engagements here as soon as 

I expected, or I would have been in Columbia before now. 

As I feel much improved I think I will be ready to go down 

in about two weeks. The Blair portrait will then be thoroughly 

dry and I can roll it up and take it with me without danger 

of damaging it. You will find it far superior to the small 
photograph. Itis the finest work in portraiture ever executed 
by me, and I can candidly say that $3000 00 would not reach 

its full value, yet the pleasure of the task and the $800.00 

I am to recieve for it fully compensates me. As you did not 
tell me who, besides yourself contributes to this portrait you 
will much oblige me if you will collect from the contributors 
the amount due me for it, and have it placed to my Credit 
on my note held by the ‘Boone County National Bank.” 
I have made three payments amounting in all to $2000 00. 
The balance at this date, interest and principal, remaining 
unpaid is $1563— I will deliver the portrait wherever 
yourself and associates in the contribution shall order it to 
be placed. 


I think it ought to be exhibited in St. Louis, and prop- 
erly framed. Since I wrote to you last I received enclosed 
letter from Sartain, which please preserve. As he has yet . 
called for no pay, some delay in the work can be submitted 
to, especially as the prints will likely sell best during the 
heat of the approaching presidential campaign. Let me hear 
from you soon. 4 


All of mine send love to you and yours. 
Yours 


G. C. Bingham 
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Kansas City Nov. 5th 1871 
Maj. J. S. Rollins 


My dear sir, 


Your favor of yesterday came to hand this morning. 
The photographer succeeded in getting a good negative from 
your portrait yesterday evening and I will try and get him 
to finish you a dozen copies to morrow or next day, and 
will forward them to you by express. The head and figure 
is very perfect, the accessories, being in colors, take a little 
uneavenly as is allways the case, but it makes a striking and 
effective little picture and will please your friends. 

I am glad that you gave a correcting hand to the proof 
of the vindication* as I doubt not it will be the better for it. 
As soon as it is finished I would like to have three or four 
copies forwarded to me, as it may be well to have them noticed 
by the press here, as soon as I recieve a proof of the print 
from Sartain. 

I recieved a letter from him a few days ago asking in- 
structions as the lettering to go on the plate. I instructed 


“after “Order No. 11” was completed in 1868, it was assailed from many 
quarters. Brigadier General Thomas Ewing, the author of “Order No. 11,” 
General John M. Schofield, and Senator Vest, were prominent among the 
critics. According to Bingham, Ewing defended the order ‘‘as a necessary 
war measure,”’ Schofield, ‘“‘to exonerate his brother officer,"’ and Vest, ‘‘to 
advance his political ambitions."’ Bingham’s answers, in the newspapers of 
that date and elsewhere, to these attacks were not only a fine vindication of 
his great picture but gave irrefutable proof of his ability as a controversialist. 
The ‘‘vindication”’ referred to here is a thirteen-page pamphlet entitled An 
Address to the Public, Vindicating a Work of Art Illustrative of the Federal Mili- 
tary Policy in Missouri During the Civil War, written by Bingham and published 
in Kansas City in 1871. It contains a vivid account of murders, robberies, 
and other persecutions and incidents similar to those depicted in the picture, 
“Order No. 11."" The text of General Order No. 11 is printed as an appendix 
to the pamphlet. The vindication read today seems a trifle inadequate. How- 
ever, his defense of his picture and his scathing denunication of the author of 
General Order No. 11 unquestionably defeated Ewing in his race for the gover- 
norship of Ohio. The last newspaper controversy in which Bingham was en- 
gaged was with Governor Brown and concerned “Order No. 11." His un- 
finished reply to Brown was published shortly after Bingham's death and was 
head-lined by the newspapers ‘‘A Voice From the Tomb." 

Time mollifies the passions and prejudices of men. In the late 80's, I 
was in New York City and had a long talk with Ewing in his law office. He 
cherished no resentment against Bingham, and spoke of him as a man of the 
highest ideals but with ‘so little understanding of the necessities of war that 
before he would commandeer a mule or a load of corn from a farmer in the line 
of march, he would first have to consult the Constitution to see that he was 
within the law.'’ Some years later Ewing was run into by a street car in New 
York City and died shortly after from the effect of his injuries. 
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him to mark the copy right as belonging to G. C. Bingham 
& co. and also to mark the print as published by George C 
Bingham & co. Columbia and Kansas City Mo. If you think 
proper your own and Prices names can be given with mine as 
publishers, but I thought it possible you might prefer it other- 
wise. Sartain informed me that he had printed one proof from 
the plate, but found it not so perfect in some of the details 
as he desired, but that a few days work would give it such per- 
fection as would warrant him in sending me the result in a few 
satisfactory proofs. I am still living upon mush and thriving. 
I regret much to hear of Franks® continued illness, but hope 
he will soon be convalesant. 


We are all blessed with fine health at present, and all 
join in love to yourself Cousin Mary and the flock of young 
ladies and gentlemen who are such a great credit to you 
both. 


Yours 
G. C. Bingham 


Kansas City Nov 21 1871 
Maj J. S. Rollins 


My dear Sir 


Yours of yesterday reached me this morning. I have 
just written to Sartain requesting him to change the title as 
suggested. I think it will make it fit the times and help the 
sale of the Engraving. I am waiting very impatiently for a 
proof. I think if I do not recieve one soon I will go to 
Philadelphia and know the cause of the delay, and if I cannot 
do better take the picture and go South with that. I recieved 
three or four copies of the vindication they appear to be all 
right. As soon as I can get a proof of the Engraving I will 


Frank Blair Rollins (1858-1884), one of my younger brothers. He was 
graduated from Harvard in the class of 1880. Theodore Roosevelt was a class- 
mate. In May, 1880, I was in Cambridge lying out on the green with my 
brother and a number of his classmates, among them Albert Bushnell Hart. 
They were discussing the characteristics of different members of the class when 
Theodore Roosevelt walked by. The opinion of this group of boys was that 
while other members excelled Roosevelt in scholarship and in other ways, he 
was, take him altogether, the strongest man in the class. 
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have the press here to notice both. I regret very much to 
hear of our Cousin Sallies** sickness in New York but earnestly 
trust that it may result in nothing serious. My wife left 
home this morning to visit Clara in Ray Co. We are all 
well. I think Rollins wrote to yesterday morning, as his Ma 
told me that he intended to do so. 


Our love to all 
Yours 


G. C. Bingham 


P. S. Should you go East and find it every way con- 
venient you might call and see Sartain 


*Sallie Rodes Rollins (1848-1872), one of my older sisters. 


(To be continued.) 
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MISSOURIANA 


The Missouri Heritage of the West 
Red-Letter Books Relating to Missouri 
Topics in Missouri History 

Do You Know, or Don’t You? 
Missouri Verse in the Pioneer Press 


THE MISSOURI HERITAGE OF THE WEST 
Part I: The Pacific Coast States 


Since Jedediah Strong Smith led the way overland across 
the mountains into California in 1826, a constantly increasing 
stream of Missourians' has moved westward to the Pacific 
coast. In the states of California, Oregon, and Washington, 
whose populations have consistently gained by interstate 
migration, Missourians have been conspicuously numerous. 
Native Missourians ranked first among the settlers from other 
states in Oregon for six decades from 1850 to 1900;? they 
dropped to third place in 1910 and to fourth place in 1920 and 
1930. With three exceptions—when she was third in 1890, 
1900, and 1910—Missouri has ranked second among the states 
in California. Native Missourians have not placed so high in 
rank in Washington among the immigrants from other states, 
yet they have never dropped lower than seventh (1860 and 
1900) and rose to third place in 1880. In Oregon, the states 
of Illinois, lowa, and Washington have forged ahead of Mis- 
souri in the last two decades. In California, only New York 
and Illinois have exceeded Missouri at any time and Missouri 
has even taken precedence over New York in the last two 
decades. In Washington, the chief states outclassing Missouri 


Not all of the citizens of Missouri who migrated westward were native 
born, many of them came from other states and remained in Missouri for a 
time before following the western paths. A few of these persons were only 
transient residents and scarcely can be called Missourians, but many became 
definitely identified with the State, although they only remained a few years. 
It is these, together with the native born, who are termed Missourians in this 
article. 

2The United States Bureau of the Census did not record interstate migra- 
tion until 1850. 
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in numbers have been New York, Illinois, Oregon, Ohio, 
Iowa, Wisconsin, and Minnesota. 


Rank of Native Missourians in Pacific Coast States* 


1850 1860 1870 1880 1890 1900 1910 1920 1930 
California.... 2 2 2 2 3 3 3 2 2 
Oregon...... 1 1 1 1 1 1 3 4 4 
Washington... .. 7 4 3 6 7 5 5 6 


At no time does the number of migrating Missourians 
seem to have diminished. The number of native Missourians 
in California in 1930 was 32% times larger than the number 
there in 1850. Though native Missourians have ranked 
consistently high in Oregon, the increase by 1930 was only 
13% times the number of Missourians present in Oregon in 
1850. The greatest proportion of increase has been in Wash- 
ington where the number of native Missourians, since the 
first census made in 1860, has increased 110 times. 


Number of Native Missourians Residing in Pacific Coast States* 


California Oregon Washington 
RATERS Ae 5,890 = ieee 
AE CT ae aee arad nite 14,002 5,695 394 
RUE Ar Onto 16,050 7,061 946 
Es. 0'6d pene Wii bees 20,749 10,754 3,160 
eee ee 28,849 15,329 12,359 
Se ere 35,075 17,328 16,757 
eles aed era 67 ,786 25,456 38,665 
a ee ee Se eae 104,828 26,932 41,815 
A eee ee 191,551 29,773 43,430 


Missouri’s part in peopling the Pacific coast states, as 
shown by the foregoing analyses, would seem to warrant a 
consideration of the contributions her citizens made to the 
states of their adoption. 


3In each case, the number of persons in each state native to that state 
has been excepted, as well as the immigrants from territories. 

‘The United States census reports of 1850 and 1860 recorded only the 
free population in computing interstate migration. The Census of 1930 
emphasized the fact that census statistics on migration can not be exact because 
they do not take into account the deaths and removals between census years. 
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California 


The story of the part which Missouri has played in the 
exploration and trail-making of the West has been told many 
times and only certain phases can be mentioned here. The 
independent fur traders and trappers, the great Missouri fur- 
trading companies, and the American Fur Company found 
Missouri the logical outfitting point and rendezvous. The 
“mountain men” served as trailmakers as well as trappers 
and furnished the foundation for the opening of the West by 
missionaries and settlers. Jedediah Strong Smith, though not 
a native of Missouri, was possibly more closely connected 
with Missouri than with any other state in his later life be- 
cause of his association with the Rocky Mountain Fur Com- 
pany, and it was he who is said to have been the first American 
who explored the region of the Great Basin (1826) and entered 
California directly over the mountains from the east and left 
California going north to Oregon. He not only opened an 
overland route to California from the Mississippi but his 
road to Oregon is now followed to some extent by the Roose- 
velt Highway along the coast. Smith’s explorations were 
followed (1828-30) by the less spectacular entrance into 
California by Sylvester Pattie, a lumberman of Missouri, 
and his son, James Ohio, by the southern route from Santa 
Fe. Nathaniel Pryor, who accompanied the Patties from 
Missouri, is included with them as being among the “fur- 
trading pathfinders” of California, according to Cleland in his 
Pathfinders. Other trappers and traders followed to Cali- 
fornia in the next few years. Joseph Reddeford Walker, a 
native of Virginia, who had become sufficiently identified 
with Missouri in his operations for twelve years from Inde- 
pendence, Missouri, as fur-trader and trapper to become 
sheriff of Jackson county for a time, was one of the greatest 
of the California pathfinders. It has been said that reliable 
knowledge of the Sierra Nevada Mountains began with 
Walker. William Wolfskill, who had lived some years in 
what is now Howard county, Missouri, and had engaged in 
the Missouri-Santa Fe trade, is credited with helping to open 
up the old Spanish Trail between Santa Fe and Los Angeles. 
Wolfskill remained in California to become a permanent settler 


Pe ie 
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and is said to have been the first Californian to ship oranges 
commercially. Jonathan Trumbull (Juan Jose) Warner had 
lived in St. Louis, Missouri, less than a year when he set out 
for California in 1831. He, too, was among the pathfinders 
and his ranch was well-known to California immigrants. 
He was widely esteemed and served in the California state 
senate and as provost marshall of Los Angeles. George Con- 
cepcion Yount, whose boyhood was spent near Cape Girardeau 
and who had been a cattleman in Howard county, ranks 
among the trapper-pathfinders of California. He settled 
in Napa valley. California also gives Kit Carson, the Mis- 
souri ‘‘mountain man,” a place in the pioneer history of the 
state and Bancroft includes him in his ‘Pioneer Register and 
Index,” in the History of California. 

Settlers followed the fur-trading pathfinders and Mis- 
sourians played a part in instigating emigration. John Bid- 
well (see following paragraph), who was teaching school in 
western Missouri in 1840, said he met a man named Robidoux 
whose favorable accounts of California did much to hasten 
the formation of the first immigrant party from Missouri to 
California. It is difficult to determine whether this Robidoux 
was Antoine, Louis, or Joseph, who founded St. Joseph, Mis- 
souri. Antoine and Louis Robidoux had gone to Mexico 
very early and entered into trade with Santa Fe. Antoine 
went to California as a guide with Kearney and later lived in 
California a few years before returning to St. Louis. Louis 
Robidoux became a prosperous rancher of California and was 
among the first to divide large estates into tracts which could 
be bought by small farmers. Riverside was founded on part 
of the land which had composed his ranch and Mt. Robidoux 
near Riverside was named for him. John Marsh, a native of 
Massachusetts, who had been engaged in business in Missouri 
for a few years, was another who seems to have been influential 
in stimulating the first American migration to California. 
Marsh settled in the San Joaquin valley and his letters to 
Missouri, together with the Robidoux opinions seem to have 
awakened keen interest in California in the early forties. 

The first overland emigrant train to California (1841) 
was organized by John Bidwell, a New Yorker who had taken 
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a claim in Missouri and taught school near Weston. Bidwell 

remained in California and actively concerned himself -with 

public affairs in the territory and state, holding public office, 

taking part in mining (he was the first to find gold on Feather 

river), education, politics, internal improvements, and trans- 

continental transportation. John Bartelson was captain of 4 
one group of the Bidwell expedition but later returned to ; 
Missouri. Josiah Belden had lived in Missouri for a time 
before he joined the Bidwell party with a group from St. Louis 
and left to make his home in California. Joseph B. Chiles, a 
Kentuckian, lived in Missouri some years and took part in the . 
Florida war before joining the Bidwell party. A number of 

residents of southeast Missouri were in the Chiles group. 

Chiles became a famous hunter and a good citizen of Cali- 

fornia in Napa and Lake counties. 


In 1843, Bidwell came in contact with Peter Lassen who 
had left Missouri after a nine years’ residence in Chariton 
county going to Oregon in 1839. Lassen moved to California 
shortly after arriving in Oregon and built the first saw mill 
in Santa Cruz county in 1841. Within a few years, Lassen 
explored the northern section of California and laid out 
Benton City or Lassen’s Branch which became a most im- 
portant post in northern California. He, too, was interested 
in stimulating settlement and in 1847 went to Missouri to 
recruit emigrants. His activities and explorations helped to 
establish several settlements. Lassen Peak and Lassen 
county, California, were named for him. 


Before the coming of the railroad there were others who 
were not pathfinders but who made the trails to California 
easier. Ben Holladay, who grew up in western Missouri, 
bought the Central Overland California and Pikes Peak Ex- 
press Company and improved the overland stagecoach service 
until it reached its greatest extent. Later, he was engaged 
in promoting steamship and railroad transportation. David 
Dawson Mitchell began his career as a clerk for the American 
Fur Company in St. Louis and remained in Missouri most of 
his life, but he was active in the promotion and management 
of a corporation known as the Missouri and California Over- 
land Mail and Transportation Company. The ‘Pony Ex- 
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press” service of 1860 and 1861, which had its headquarters 
in St. Joseph, Missouri, provided California with the swiftest 
means of communication which it received before the coming 
of telegraphic service. Bancroft in speaking of methods of 
communication said in his History of California: ‘‘After all 
it was to the flying pony that all eyes and hearts were turned; 
and to the praise of the St. Joseph company be it recorded, 
that they kept up the service at a loss, until the telegraph 
was completed across the continent in October, 1861.” 

There are nine Missouri pathfinders of California who 
have attained sufficient prominence to be included in the 
Dictionary of American Biography—Bidwell, Holladay, Marsh, 
Mitchell, Smith, Walker, Warner, Wolfskill, and Yount. 
There were numerous other Missourians who were members 
of the early expeditions and emigrant trains who became 
citizens of California yet did not achieve unusual notoriety. 
Many of these may be found in Bancroft’s ‘Pioneer Register 
and Index.” 

Among those who became established in California by the 
end of 1850 were one native son of Missouri and seventeen of 
the State’s adopted sons whose achievements are described in 
the Dictionary of American Biography. George Hearst, mine 
owner, senator, philanthropist, and father of William Ran- 
dolph Hearst, was born in Franklin county, Missouri, and 
was educated there. He spent the first thirty years of his life 
in Missouri, arriving in California in 1850 in time to make a 
prominent place for himself in the growth of California. Peter 
H. Burnett, who had lived in Missouri as a boy and engaged 
in business and served as prosecuting attorney in Liberty, 
Missouri, became the judge of the superior court of California 
upon arrival and was the first elected civil governor of Cali- 
fornia. John Augustus Sutter lived in Missouri a short time 
before going to California (by way of Oregon) where he realized 
his colonial dreams for a time before the discovery of gold 
and his financial ruin. Lilburn W. Boggs, governor of Mis- 
souri from 1836 to 1840, moved to California in 1846, estab- 
lished a farm in Napa valley, and served as alcalde of all 
California north of the Sacramento river for a while. William 
Tell Coleman, who was employed in St. Louis for two years 
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and was enrolled in St. Louis University, went to California in 
1849 and achieved prominence there both as a business man 
and as a vigilante of San Francisco. He also served as head 
of the Committee of Safety in the anti-Chinese agitation of 
1877. James William Denver, who taught school and prac- 
ticed law in Missouri and edited the Platte Argus of Platte 
City, went to California early in 1850 and later held several 
political offices, serving as state senator, secretary of state, 
and congressman. James Ben Ali Haggin, who practiced law 
in St. Joseph a short time, arrived in California early in 1850 
and became not only a prominent lawyer but a financier, 
being associated with mining enterprises in California, South 
Dakota, Utah, and Montana. Henry Huntley Haight, a 
lawyer of St. Louis, also went to California in 1850 and became 
prominent politically, being elected governor in 1867. During 
his governorship, the University of California was established. 
Eugene Kelly, a drygoods merchant in St. Louis for a time, also 
went to California in 1850 and helped to found one of the 
largest drygoods firms on the coast. William Henry Russell, 
who had lived in Callaway county, Missouri, ten years or 
more and had served as United States marshal for the District 
of Missouri, left Independence for California in 1846. He 
joined Fremont’s California Battalion and in 1847 served 
a brief time as secretary of state under Fremont. He practiced 
law in San Jose and later was appointed consul to Cuba. 
Lloyd Tevis, who went to California in 1849 and became a 
partner of George Hearst and James B. A. Haggin, worked in 
an insurance office in St. Louis before going to California in 
1849. He was notable both as a lawyer and as a capitalist 
and took active part in the internal development of Cali- 
fornia. Included among these earliest and most prominent 
settlers were the pathfinders, Bidwell, Marsh, Warner, Walker, 
Wolfskill, and Yount. 


A few others of the host of forty-niners and other early 
settlers from Missouri may be mentioned. The sons of 
Lilburn W. Boggs, William Montgomery and Albert G., who 
had been born in Missouri, became worthy citizens of Cali- 
fornia, holding official positions. Elam Brown, who lived 
in Missouri a short time before going to California in 1849, 
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was a member of the first constitutional convention and of 
the first two legislatures of the state. Lewis Dent, a native 
of Missouri and brother-in-law of General Grant, was a mem- 
ber of the first constitutional convention and served as judge 
and practiced law in California. John C. Edwards, governor 
of Missouri from 1844 to 1848, located in Stockton, California, 
after his term as governor expired. He served as mayor of 
Stockton for one term in 1851. Martin Murphy lived in 
Missouri about four years before joining the Stevens party 
in 1844; his family became prominent and wealthy in Santa 
Clara county. Caius T. Ryland, a native son of Missouri and 
a California forty-niner, became a prominent lawyer and 
banker. He was private secretary to Peter Burnett, the first 
governor, and later was a member of the state legislature. 
James M. Allen emigrated from Missouri in 1846 and Ban- 
croft credits him with founding the town of Fremont. E. B. 
Bateman left Missouri about 1847 and was a member of 
the first state legislature of California, later becoming a 
physician in Stockton. Henry W. Bigler, author of Diary of a 
Mormon, seems to have been in Missouri sometime between 
1838 and 1847, when he went to California. William Henry 
Workman entered California with his family by the southern 
route from Santa Fe in 1841 and settled in Southern Cali- 
fornia. Hugh C. Murray was born in St. Louis, Missouri, and 
reared in Illinois. He arrived in California in 1849 and began 
to practice law. By 1852, he was chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of California and died in 1857 while holding that office. 
T. H. Wells, a native of Missouri, also arrived in California 
in 1849 and held various elective offices in the state: justice 
of the peace, associate judge of the court of sessions, and mem- 
ber of state legislature. Philip L. Edwards, a native of 
Kentucky who spent his early boyhood in Missouri and a 
portion of his later life during which time he was elected to 
the State legislature of Missouri, went to California from 
Oregon in 1836, though he did not remain then. He returned 
to California from Oregon in 1850 and was a member of the 
state legislature of California in 1855. 


An analysis of the Dictionary of American Biography 
disclosed seven native Missourians and twenty-four adopted 
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Missourians who became prominently identified with California. 
Of the seven native Missourians, George Hearst has already 
been mentioned. His wife, Phoebe Apperson Hearst, was 
also born and reared in Missouri. She made her home in 
California after her marriage to George Hearst in 1862 and 
was widely known in California, Utah, the Dakotas, and 
Montana as a philanthropist. John Coalter Bates was born 
in St. Charles county, Missouri, the son of Edward Bates, 
who was attorney-general in Lincoln’s cabinet. He took part 
in the Civil war and remained in the regular army for thirty 
years, advancing to the positions of brigadier-general, major- 
general, and chief of staff before he retired to spend the 
remainder of his life in San Diego. Michel Harry De Young 
was born in St. Louis but spent his life in California from 
the time he was five years of age. De Young became an editor 
and publisher, active in civic and political affairs, and through 
his newspaper he exerted a powerful influence on the Pacific 
coast. Edward Singleton Holden, astronomer and librarian, 
was born in St. Louis and attended Washington University. 
He was at one time president of the University of California, 
active in the establishment of Lick Observatory, and director 
of the Observatory. Alexis Frederick Lange, educator, was 
born in Lafayette county, Missouri. He was associated with 
the University of California as a member of the faculty as 
early as 1890, later serving as dean of the college of letters, 
of the graduate division, and of faculties. He organized 
and became dean and director of the school of education in 
1922. With David Starr Jordan he shares the honor of being 
the father of the junior college movement. John Franklin 
Swift, lawyer and diplomat, was born at Bowling Green, 
Missouri. After learning the trade of tinsmith, he moved to 
California and became a produce merchant, studied law, and 
became a prominent and wealthy lawyer. He was active in 
politics and was appointed United States minister to Japan 
in 1888. 


Another native Missourian became a Californian for a 
time. Samuel Langhorne Clemens (Mark Twain), Missouri's 
humorist and novelist, went to California in 1864 as a reporter 
and while in the state (1865) wrote the Jumping Frog. Asa 
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result of this success, a California newspaper gave him a 
commission to go to the Sandwich Islands to write a series 
of articles. This work was a success and he was employed by 
still another California newspaper to make a tour around the 
world. Clemens left California for this purpose but on reach- 
ing New York changed his plans and embarked on a different 
world cruise on the Quaker City. 

The majority of the twenty-four adopted Missourians 
discussed in the Dictionary of American Biography have been 
mentioned as pathfinders or early settlers. The remaining 
group includes George Husmann, Stephen Watts Kearny, 
Willis Jefferson Polk, Henry Timken, and Thorstein Bunde 
Veblen. George Husmann, Missouri viticulturist, moved to 
Napa, California, in 1881, where he managed a vineyard. 
Stephen Watts Kearny, a native of New Jersey, was stationed 
at Jefferson Barracks, Missouri, at two different periods and 
died in St. Louis. Kearny began his career in the United 
States army very early and rose to the rank of major-general. 
It was Kearny who commanded the Army of the West which 
established order in New Mexico and which went to California 
to possess the region for the United States. Kearny acted as 
military governor of California from March 1 to May 31, 
1847. After a brief service in Mexico, he returned to St. Louis, 
where he died on October 31, 1848. Willis Jefferson Polk, 
architect, lived in Missouri between the ages of six and sixteen, 
approximately. He did not remain in California permanently 
until after 1904. He assisted in the preparation of the San 
Francisco plan and is considered one of the creators of the 
“California style’’ of domestic architecture. Henry Timken, 
a Missouri inventor and a manufacturer of carriages and 
wagons, went to California in later life (1877), purchased 
citrus groves there, and made his final home there. Thorstein 
Bunde Veblen, economist and social theorist, was associated 
with California, first as a member of the faculty of Leland 
Stanford University, and he later made his home in Cali- 
fornia. He was a member of the faculty of the University of 
Missouri for seven years, during which time he perfected his 
most famous course, ‘‘Economic Factors in Civilization.” 

Public office in California has drawn its share of former 
Missourians. Two governors of California (Burnett and Haight) 
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were Missourians by adoption and claim can be made to at least 
one United States senator (George Hearst), four congress- 
men (James W. Denver, John A. Barham, Thomas Francis 
Ford, and Charles J. Colden), a chief justice of the Supreme 
Court of California (Hugh C. Murray), and one attorney- 
general (Tirey L. Ford). John A. Barham, a native son of 
Missouri, was five years old when his parents moved to Cali- 
fornia in 1849 and he grew up with the state, becoming a 
lawyer and serving in the 54th, 55th, and 56th Congresses. 
Thomas Francis Ford, present representative from the 14th 
district of California, was born in St. Louis and was educated 
there and in Toledo, Ohio. Charles J. Colden, who is now 
representative from the 17th district of California (member of 
the 73rd, 74th, and 75th Congresses), was born in Illinois, but 
his parents moved to Nodaway county, Missouri. He at- 
tended school in Missouri and later published the Parnell 
(Mo.) Sentinel and the Maryville (Mo.) Nodaway Forum. 
He also served two terms in the house of representatives of the 
General Assembly of Missouri, and was president of the board 
of regents of the Northwest Missouri State Teachers College 
from 1905 to 1908. At least seven Missourians were promi- 
nent in the establishment of the first state government of 
California, either as members of the first constitutional 
convention or as office holders in the new government. Record 
has been found of forty-two Missourians who have held 
elective offices in California at some time and this number is 
not complete. Some of these, nineteen at least, have been 
members of the state legislature of California, eleven have 
been judges, and a number are lawyers who have been elected 
city attorney or district attorney of their counties. 

Shuck’s History of the Bench and Bar of California (1901) 
mentions thirty-five lawyers who were native-born Mis- 
sourians.® Another California lawyer, John P. Strothers, was 


5J. A. Barham, R. E. Bledsoe, Henley C. Booth, U. W. Brown, D. W. 
Burchard, W. P. Butcher, John T. Carey, J. J. De Haven, Lewis Dent, W. H. 
Grant, A. C. Hinkson, J. W. Hughes, Moody, Hugh C. Murray, Caius T. 
Ryland, W. B. Wallace, T. H. Wells, B. T. Williams, W. T. Williams, Frank 
H. Short, W. G. Poage, W. W. Middlecoff, A. B. McCutchen, W. F. Haas, 
J. R. Dorsey, L. W. Andrews, Charles B. Younger, James A. Waymire, W. T. 
Phipps, A. M. McCoy, Leigh H. Irvine, E. W. Hendrick, Nicolas A. Hawkins, 
D. R. Gale, Tirey L. Ford. 
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born in Kentucky but established himself as a lawyer in Saline 
county, Missouri, and was elected to many public offices in 
Missouri (state senator and judge of the circuit court being 
among them), before he went to Fresno, California in 1892. 
A prominent lawyer of northern California, William G. 
Murphy, as a child, was a member of the ill-fated Donner 
party of 1846 and later graduated from the University of 
Missouri. James Thompson Farley, a native Virginian, was 
educated in the common schools of Missouri, studied law in 
California and became a member of the state legislature, serving 
as speaker of the house and later as president pro tempore of 
the senate for a time. Victor E. Shaw was born in Pettis 
county, Missouri, and received his education in Missouri, 
Oregon, and Mississippi. He practiced law in San Diego and 
was elected associate judge of the district court of appeals 
of the second district. James A. Waymire, a native of Bu- 
chanan county, became identified with Oregon after leaving 
Missouri as a boy, and later moved to California where he 
engaged in the practice of law. Waymire is said to have been 
instrumental in organizing one of the most important systems 
of irrigation in California and in securing a branch of the 
National Soldier’s Home on the Pacific Coast. George Lemuel 
Woods, native Missourian, practiced law in San Francisco 
after serving as governor of Oregon (1866-70) and governor 
of Utah Territory (1871-75). John Wilson, a lawyer of 
Fayette, Missouri, and editor of the Missouri Intelligencer 
for a time, went to California in 1849 and made his home there. 


There are a few persons of note in whom both California 
and Missouri have a common interest. John C. Fremont 
first became associated with California in 1843, when he led a 
scientific expedition into California under the auspices of 
the United States government. Later, Fremont participated 
in the revolt of California and was elected one of the first 
United States senators from California. Fremont made his 
headquarters in Missouri for a short time during the early 
part of the Civil war, when he was commander of the Depart- 
ment of the West. His wife, Jessie Benton Fremont, was the 
daughter of Missouri’s great United States senator, Thomas 
Hart Benton. General William Tecumseh Sherman, who lived 
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in St. Louis at different times during his life, became a partner 
in a branch bank of a St. Louis firm in San Francisco between 
1853 and 1857. James Shields, the senator from Missouri, 
Illinois, and Minnesota, served as state railroad commissioner 
of California for a time between 1863 and 1866. 

To estimate the prominence of contemporary Missouri- 
Californians, an analysis was made of the current volume of 
Who’s Who in America (Vol. 19, 1936-1937). Seventy-nine 
native Missourians are included in the list of California resi- 
dents. College professors and authors® seem most numerous 
among the professions represented. College professors and 
other educators, twenty-five in number, hold first place.’ 
Twenty-nine of the total number received their higher educa- 
tional training in Missouri colleges. Six lawyers, five clergy- 
men,® four journalists,'° four mining engineers and metal- 
lurgists, two architects,” three artists,“ two astronomers,“ 
and a number of others may be added.” This analysis of the 


6Zoe Akins, George Creel, J. Breckenridge Ellis, Elmer Haslett, Rupert 
Hughes, Arthur Patch McKinlay, M. Louis Mertins, Byron Morgan, Gordon 
Young. The majority of college professors are authors also. 

7Edwin Franklin Albertsworth, John C. Almack, Thomas S. Barclay, 
William Chandler, John Franklin Daniel, Jefferson Elmore, John Eugene 
Harley, Walter L. Howard, Claude Burton Hutchison, James Joseph Lyons, 
James Patterson McBaine, Arthur Patch McKinlay, William Popper, Merle 
Randall, Austin Flint Rogers, Perley A. Ross, Carl O. Sauer, Jesse Brundage 
Sears, Will Sparks, Clarke Butler Whittier, Joseph Marr Gwinn, Charles 
Lourie McLane, Henry Smith Pritchett, Ernest A. Rayner, Cecil Frank 
Cheverton. 

8Lewis Whiting Andrews, Alfred Lewis Bartlett, Jefferson Paul Chandler, 
John J. Hawkins, David J. Howell, James Louis Minnis. 

*Frank Benjamin Fagerburg, James Lewis Gillies, Robert Henry Lynn, 
Samuel Thomas Montgomery, Herbert Booth Smith. 

James William Foley, Thomas Francis Ford, R. Allen Griffin, Frederick 
McCormick. 

“Daniel Cowan Jackling, Austin Flint Rogers, A. Emory Wishon, Hugh 
Maupin Wolfin. 

12].ewis Parsons Hobart, Alfred Faist Rosenheim. 

Edgar Alwin Payne, Hanson Duvall Puthuff, Will Sparks. 

4Edwin Powell Hubble and Thomas Jefferson Jackson See. 

Paul M. Downing, electrical engincer; George Billingsly Harrison, 
Julius William Reinholdt, Ashby O. Stewart, Hubert Eaton, bankers and 
financiers; Maurice L. Strafford, diplomat; Warren Hilton, psychologist; 
George McManus, cartoonist; Albert Graves Wishon, public utilities; Newton 
G. Evans, medical educator; Edward Wilson Mason, railroad official; Solomon 
Henderson Finley, civil engineer; Charles Page Williams, hydraulic and irri- 
gation engineer; Thomas Francis Ford, congressman; Wallace Beery, actor; 
George Augustus Bucklin, consul; James E. McMurray, manufacturer; Richard 
Henry Creel, Emile Frederic Holman, Alfred C. Reed, Harry Evans Trimble, 
Miley Barton Wesson, medicine and public health; Edward Hardy Clark, 
mining business; Artie Mason Carter, community music. 
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one volume of Who’s Who in America does not make the 
contemporary list complete and no count was made of the 
many persons associated with Missouri by residence or 
adoption who have become prominent in present-day Cali- 
fornia. Other records could be investigated if time and 
availability would permit. Examination of earlier volumes 
of Who’s Who would reveal such names as that of John C. 
Whitten, horticulturist, who, though a native of Maine, was 
a prominent horticulturist in Missouri before he was associated 
with the University of California. Whitten Hall on the cam- 
pus of the College of Agriculture at the University of Missouri 
commemorates his name. 

The secretary of the Federation of State Societies in 
California estimates that there are ‘some 300,000 former 
Missourians” in California and the Federation is headed by 
John Parker Wood, a Missourian. The existence of the 
Missouri State Society of Southern California is indicative 
of the desire of the members to preserve the ties which bind 
their home state to California. 


RED-LETTER BOOKS RELATING TO MISSOURI 


Switzler’s Illustrated History of Missouri, from 1541 to 
1877. By William F. Switzler, edited by Chancy R. Barns 
(St. Louis, C. R. Barns, 1879, 601 p.). In February, 1880, 
subscriptions were being solicited for Switzler’s Illustrated 
History of Missouri and the Jefferson City Daily Tribune 
of February 27, 1880, said of the book: 


The History of Missouri has never been written, until the laborious 
task was performed by Colonel Switzler. There have been many books 
published and sold as histories of Missouri, but they have all fallen very 
far short of what a faithful and accurate history of the State, such as 
Col. Switzler and his three distinguished contributors have produced, 
should be. 


The Daily Tribune said further that Colonel Switzler was 


distinguished above writers of the times, for the accuracy of his knowledge 
and observation, and the presentation of facts and events as he has seen 
them. He guesses at nothing, is extravagant in nothing, but with entire 
plainness of language, and in the purist English re-records the truth as he 
knows it from personal observation, or has been able to establish it, through 
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laborious researches. Of all men in the State there is not one perhaps 
as well qualified to write the History of Missouri, as Wm. F. Switzler. 
For half a century he has been a citizen of the State, taking an active part 
in all that tended to the development of its unlimited resources, and to 
build up her educational interests. 


As a journalist it has been his business to know her men, and he has 
thus been educated as few other men in this State have been for the task, 
which he has so well performed. 


The biographical facts of Colonel Switzler’s life are well 
known to Missourians. William Franklin Switzler was born 
in Kentucky, March 16, 1819, and came with his father to 
Fayette, Missouri, in Howard county in 1826. He attended 
school at Mt. Forest Academy and read law at home under the 
direction of Colonel J. Davis and Judge Abiel Leonard. 
He came to Columbia, January 8, 1841, and read law in the 
office of the Honorable James S. Rollins. In that same year, 
Switzler began his newspaper career with the Columbia 
Patriot in an editorial capacity. In 1842, Switzler was ad- 
mitted to the bar of Missouri and retired from newspaper work 
for a time. He returned to the Patriot very shortly, however, 
and in 1843 changed the name to the Missouri Statesman. 

With this foundation, Switzler built a life of journalistic, 
social, and political achievement which led the Missouri Press 
Association to speak of him after his death as “The Nestor 
of the Missouri Press, Author, Orator, Historian, Publicist, 
Journalist, Gentleman.’"! He remained connected with the 
Missouri Statesman for more than forty years, except for 
brief periods when he edited papers in Boonville, St. Joseph, 
and Chillicothe. His journalistic activities continued until 
his death. In 1846, 1848, and 1856, he was elected to the State 
legislature of Missouri. He was a member of the State con- 
stitutional conventions of 1865 and 1875. In 1866 and 1868, 
he was refused certification for the House of Representatives 
in Congress when he had apparently won election on the 
Democratic ticket. In 1885, he was appointed chief of the 
Federal bureau of statistics. During the Civil war, he was 
appointed secretary of state for Arkansas, but did not serve 
long. 





'Boonville Weekly Advertiser, November 16, 1906. 
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In addition to the Illustrated History of Missouri, Switzler 
wrote a History of Boone County (1882) and a History of Sta- 
tistics and Their Value (1888). The latter was first prepared 
and read as an address before the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science at Cleveland in 1888. As chief 
of the bureau of statistics, he prepared a special report on 
Wool and Manufactures of Wool which was published by the 
treasury department in 1888. Switzler contributed historical 
articles to the Sunday issues of the St. Louis Globe-Democrat in 
1899. Many of his public addresses and editorials were pub- 
lished. His last achievement was a history of the University 
of Missouri which has not been published. He had intended 
to publish a volume on eminent Missourians, which was only 
partially complete at his death. The University of Missouri 
recognized his scholarly attainments by conferring upon him 
the degree of LL.D. in 1904. 

Switzler took an active part in community life as a mem- 
ber of the Presbyterian church, a temperance advocate, a 
member of the board of curators of the University of Mis- 
souri, and a trustee of Christian College at Columbia, Mis- 
souri. He was instrumental in the founding of that college 
and of Stephens College. He was also an officer of the Colum- 
bia Library Association, was one of the promoters of the 
Missouri Press Association, and served as president of the first 
editorial convention held in Missouri in 1859. He was the 
first honorary member of the State Historical Society of Mis- 
souri. 

Switzler’s Illustrated History of Missouri first appeared in 
1877 in a large volume known as The Commonwealth of Mis- 
souri, A Centennial Record, edited by Chancy R. Barns. In 
the editor’s preface to Switzler’s Illustrated History of Missouri 
published in 1879, Barns explained that the Commonwealth 
was large and too expensive to be bought by many people, 
hence the publication of the briefer volume. According to 
information furnished by the Library of Congress from the 
American Catalogue of 1876-1884, Barns’ Commonwealth of 
Missouri, at the time of publication, sold at the following 
prices: buckram binding, $6.00; half morocco, $8.50; full 
morocco, $10. Switzler’s Illustrated History of Missouri, at 
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the time of publication, sold as follows: buckram binding, 
$2.50; leather, $3.75; half calf, $5.50. The History, now long 
out of print, is currently quoted at from five to ten dollars 
per copy. 


Switzler’s Illustrated History of Missouri is composed of 
four parts. Part I, on archaeology, was contributed at the 
request of Switzler by Alban Jasper Conant, archaeologist, 
portrait painter, and curator of the University of Missouri. 
Part II, an “Historical Sketch of Missouri” (identical in 
content with Part II of the Commonwealth) was written by 
Switzler. The third part, an account of the physical geogra- 
phy of the State, was prepared by Professor George Clinton 
Swallow, the first professor of geology and of agriculture in 
the University of Missouri and the first dean of the College 
of Agriculture. Part IV, which deals with the material 
wealth of Missouri, was written by R. A. Campbell, author of 
Campbell's Gazetteer of Missouri (1874). 


Slightly more than half of the complete volume of Switz- 
ler’s Illustrated History is devoted to the actual history of 
Missouri, 352 pages, plus an appendix of 15 pages, in a book 
of 601 pages. Of these 352 pages, 25 per cent (84 pages) 
comprises the colonial and territorial history of Missouri to 
the admission of the State into the Union. A second 25 per 
cent (91 pages) covers the period from the organization of the 
first state government to the beginning of the Civil war. Forty 
per cent of the history (140 pages) is devoted to the Civil 
war itself, leaving 10 per cent (35 pages) for an account of 
events from 1865 to 1877. It was natural that the Civil war 
should have been treated extensively because very few years 
had elapsed since its close and because of the position it held 
in men’s minds. It is regrettable, however, that Switzler 
should have refrained from writing more fully of the period 
from 1865-1877, a period with which he was so intimately 
associated and of which he was so well-qualified to speak. 
Perhaps he felt that lack of time prevented him from possess- 
ing the perspective for a proper evaluation, or he may have 
believed that popular feeling was yet too intense to make 
possible an understanding or clear analysis of the period. 
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The implication of these proportions is obvious. The 
political and journalistic prestige of Switzler made his book 
the standard history of Missouri until very recent years. 
Tradition has said that he knew more public men than any 
other person in the State, and certainly his activities gave him 
a wide acquaintanceship with events and individuals in the 
State. His reputation, together with the quality of the his- 
tory itself, led subsequent historians of Missouri to follow 
the pattern outlined by Switzler. Unmindful, however, of 
the ever-lengthening span of years from the close of the Civil 
war, Missouri historians have only recently begun to recognize 
the importance of the period immediately following the war. 


Examination of the content of the history presents other 
interesting implications. Switzler tended toward state 
sectionalism in his treatment of events, giving greater atten- 
tion to the St. Louis, Ste. Genevieve and central Missouri 
areas. Emphasis was also given to military (about 115 pages) 
and political history (approximately another third) rather 
than to social and economic aspects. The sections on material 
wealth and physical geography prepared by other writers 
partially rectify the matter, but later historians apparently 
failed to take cognizance of these sections and have tended to 
devote their time to the same considerations as did Switzler. 


The Illustrated History of Missouri entitles Switzler to 
a high place among the historians of Missouri. His biogra- 
phers have repeatedly emphasized the characteristics in which 
Switzler excelled. According to one authority, Switzler was 
a “perfect animated encyclopedia of facts pertaining to the 
history of Missouri” and had “‘the full capacity to put them 
on paper.’ Another said he was “‘a strong, pungent writer 
in ‘pure undefiled English.’ ’’* His zeal for accuracy was best 
expressed by Switzler himself in an address before the Mis- 
souri Press Association in 1876 


Allow me to say, and in no spirit of dictation of self-sufficiency, that 
my habit is to insert nothing in the Statesman—no table of figures; no sta- 
tistics; no articles copied from other papers whether they be statistical or 








2Biographical sketch in the History of Boone County, p. 945. 
Boonville Weekly Advertiser, December 14, 1877. 
‘Boonville Weekly Eagle, June 23, 1876. 
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otherwise without verifying them if I have the means in my library by 
standard or official authorities on the subject. Therefore if it be possible 
to wait for the Congressional Record or other official document I never 
republish the telegraphic copy of a message, speech, report or act of Con- 
gress, but invariably use the authoritative copy if I can obtain it. 


Men living today who knew Switzler in their youth never 
fail to mention his remarkable memory and passion for truth.® 
His contemporaries also marveled at his memory, referred to 
him as the ‘“‘best authority on Missouri in the state,’”’ and said 
that ‘“‘his contributions to the state press are bot’: scholarly 
and exact.’ At Switzler’s death in 1906, the Illustrated His- 
tory of Missouri was spoken of as ‘‘a store house of facts that 
no future historian can ignore,’’ and Switzler was com- 
mended for his “purity of motive, integrity of purpose,” and 
for the “rugged honesty of his political activities.” Switzler 
wrote the book as a labor of love and with the passing of the 
years it has become the classic history of the State of Missouri 
for the period from 1541 to 1877. 


The remarks made by Chancy R. Barns in the editor’s 
preface to the Jilustrated History of Missouri aptly summarize 
the qualities which distinguish Switzler’s History: 


Identified with the growth of our noble State for over half a century, 
a considerable portion of the time in public life, no person could have 
been found better qualified to write its history than the distinguished 
gentleman whose name appears upon our title-page, COL. W. F. SWITZ- 
LER, Editor of the Columbia Statesman. Blessed with a remarkable 
memory, and having all his life given particular attention to the preserva- 
tion of documents and memoranda of every description relating to the 
history and growth of Missouri, he has enjoyed unequalled advantages in 
the preparation of the work; advantages which have been supplemented 
by a patriotic ardor which age cannot cool, and a discriminating judgment 
which preserves the truth, unswerved by prejudice or partisan feeling. 
The unvarying accuracy of his record has already been the subject of 
much complimentary remark. 


‘Hon. C. B. Rollins, Judge N. T. Gentry. 
®Jefferson City State Tribune, December 2, 1899. 


7Columbia Daily Tribune, May 26, 1906. Sermon of the Rev. W. W. 
Elwang at Colonel Switzler’s funeral. 
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TOPICS IN MISSOURI HISTORY 


The series of articles to be published on ‘“The Missouri 
Heritage of the West’’ suggested the compilation of the fol- 
lowing bibliography on “Missourians in California.” This 
bibliography is limited to titles which may be found in the 
library of the State Historical Society of Missouri. Very 
profitable use may be made of the Dictionary of American 
Biography (20 volumes) and of the current and other volumes 
of Who’s Who in America. Since a bibliography on the Pony 
Express was published in the Missouri Historical Review, for 
April, 1936, no references on this topic have been included. 


MISSOURIANS IN CALIFORNIA 


Bancroft, Hubert Howe, History of California, Vols. I1-VII. In Bancroft’s 
Works, Vols. XVIII-XXIV (San Francisco, 1884). 

Bechdolt, Frederick R., Giants of the Old West (New York, 1930). 

Bidwell, John, Echoes of the Past; An Account of the First Emigrant Train 
to California, Fremont in the Conquest of California, the Discovery of 
Gold and Early Reminiscences (Chico, California, n. d.). 

Bradley, Glenn Danford, Winning the Southwest; A Story of Conquest 
(Chicago, 1912). 

California Historical Society Quarterly, Vols. 1, IV-XV, 1922-1936. Pub- 
lished quarterly by the California Historical Society (San Francisco, 
[1923]-1936). 

California History Nugget, Devoted to the Story of the Golden West, Vols. 
I-III, 1924-1931. Published by the California State Historical Asso- 
ciation (Berkeley, 1924-1931). 

Clark, Bennett C., ‘‘Diary of a Journey from Missouri to California in 
1849,”” edited by Raiph P. Bieber, in Missouri Historical Review, 
Vol. XXIII, No. 1 (October, 1928), pp. 3-43. 

Cleland, Robert Glass, Pathfinders (Los Angeles, 1929). 

Coy, Owen Cochran, The Great Trek (Los Angeles, 1931). 

Coy, Owen Cochran, The Humbolt Bay Region, 1850-1875, A Study in the 
American Colonization of California (Los Angeles, 1929). 

Culmer, Frederic A. (ed.), “California Letter of John Wilson, 1850,” in 
Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XXIV, No. 2 (January, 1930), pp. 
200-213. 

Culmer, Frederic A., ‘Emigrant Missourians in Mexico and Oregon,” in 
Missourt Historical Review, Vol. XXV, No. 2 (January, 1931), pp. 
281-288. 

Dale, Harrison Clifford, The Ashley-Smith Explorations and the Discovery 

of a Central Route to the Pacific, 1822-1829 (Cleveland, 1918). 
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Ellison, Joseph, California and The Nation, 1850-1869. A Study of the 
Relations of a Frontier Community With the Federal Government (Berk- 
eley, 1927). 

Hughes, John Taylor, Doniphan’s Expedition; Containing an Account of 
the Conquest of New Mexico; General Kearney'’s Overland Expedition 
to California; Doniphan’s Campaign Against the Navajos; His Un- 
paralleled March Upon Chihuahua and Durango; and the Operations 
of General Price at Santa Fe; with a Sketch of Col. Doniphan (Cin- 
cinnati, 1848). 

Hulbert, Archer Butler, Forty-Niners; The Chronicle of the California Trail 
(Boston, 1931). 

Kearny, Thomas, General Philip Kearny, Battle Soldier of Five Wars, 
Including the Conquest of the West by General Stephen Watts Kearny 
(New York, 1937). 

Lyman, George D., John Marsh, Pioneer; The Life Story of a Trail-Blazer 
on Six Frontiers (New York, 1930). 

Laut, Agnes C., The Overland Trail (New York, 1929). 

Nevins, Allan, Fremont, The West's Greatest Adventurer; Being a Biography 
from Certain Unpublished Sources of General John C. Fremont, Together 
with His Wife, Jessie Benton Fremont, and Some Account of the Period 
of Expansion Which Found a Brilliant Leader in the Pathfinder (New 


York, 1928). 
McGroarty, John S., California, Its History and Romance (Los Angeles, 
1911). 


Pattie, James O., Personal Narrative of a Voyage to the Pacific and in Mexico, 
June 20, 1824-August 30, 1830. In Early Western Travels, 1748-1846, 
edited by Reuben Gold Thwaites, Vol. XVIII (Cleveland, 1905). 

Pritchard, J. A., ‘‘Diary of a Journey from Kentucky to California in 1849,” 
in Missouri Historical Review, Vol. XVIII, No. 4 (July, 1924), pp. 
535-545. 


Publications of the Historical Society of Southern California, 1893-1897 
(Los Angeles, 1893-1927). 


Quarterly of the Society of California Pioneers, Vols. I-X, 1924-1933. Pub- 
lished by the Society of California Pioneers (San Francisco, 1924-33). 


Robidoux, Orral Messmore, Memorial to the Robidoux Brothers, A History 
of the Robidouxs in America (Kansas City, 1924). 


Schoonover, Thomas J., The Life and Times of Gen. John A. Sutter (Sacra- 
mento, 1907). 


DO YOU KNOW, OR DON’T You? 


That William Augustine Davis, assistant postmaster of 
St. Joseph (1855-1861), was the founder of the railway post 
office, invented the postal car, supervised construction of the 
first postal car in the Hannibal, Missouri, railroad shops, and 
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assisted in the first attempt to distribute mail in transit? 
The first postal car began operation on the Hannibal and St. 
Joseph railroad in July, 1862. 


<—, 


That the anniversary of the date of Washington’s crossing 
the Delaware was observed as Thanksgiving Day in Missouri 
on December 8, 1859? Governor Robert M. Stewart issued 
a proclamation naming this date because of sentiment among 
some Missourians against giving thanks on the same day as 
did the abolition states. 


— 


That in June, 1819, the editors of the Missouri Intelli- 
gencer and Boonslick Advertiser were advertising for a boy to 
carry newspapers and private letters once every two weeks 
from Franklin to Chariton? 


=, 


That it has been said that Francis P. Blair, Sr., supplied 
Thomas H. Benton with a large portion of the information 
used in Benton’s Thirty Years View. 


“a, 


That Missouri and Minnesota rank second in the United 
States in the number of approved hospitals in which clinical 
laboratory technicians may be trained? According to the 
American Medical Association register of Hospital Service in 
the United States for 1937, there are eight such hospitals in 
Missouri and Minnesota and thirteen in Pennsylvania. 


am, 


That in the early days of St. Louis, it was not uncommon 
for ladies to be requested to send chairs for their accommoda- 
tion at a public gathering or entertainment, as in the case of 
a performance of feats of legerdemain in December, 1814? 
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That the Missouri Council for the Social Studies was the 
first state council formed for the social studies? This Council, 
established in November, 1934, has been affiliated with the 
National Council for the Social Studies since 1935. 


—, 


That the first woman suffrage organization in Missouri 
(1867) credited the impulse for its organization to a state- 
ment favoring universal suffrage made by B. Gratz Brown 
when he represented Missouri in the United States Senate? 


te 


MISSOURI VERSE IN THE PIONEER PRESS 


Communication 
THE DELEGATE! 
Miffouri people who's your choice, 
Who shall in Congref, raise his voice, 
Who will your enemies confute 
Ss Or who sit silent, gently mute! 


To yonder City who fhall go 

Is juft the thing I want to know, 
And my opinion without jeft 

Is, fend the man can ferve us beft. 


Four worthy candidates appear 

But only one can go this year, 

From the three col’nels I would chofe 
Though the whole four would not refuse. 


Some men were born to brave the fight 
d And fome to simply read and write, 


al Many a man was born to preach, 

“ And even fools some wisdom teach. 

nN 1As a territory of the United States of the second rank (1812), Missouri 

; was entitled to one delegate in Congress. Edward Hempstead was the first 

in delegate in Congress. In 1814, the four candidates for Congress were Samuel 
Hammond, Alexander McNair, Thomas F. Riddick, and Rufus Easton. These 
four men were active in the public affairs of the territory and later of the State 
of Missouri. Samuel Hammond was appointed commandant of St. Louis 
in 1804, and was a member of the first territorial council and of the first con- 
stitutional convention of Missouri. Alexander McNair, who had been in- 

- spector-general of the militia and recorder in the St. Louis land office, became 


the first governor of Missouri. Thomas F. Riddick was also a member of the 
a- first constitutional convention and performed outstanding services on behalf 
of the public schools of St. Louis. Rufus Easton was the first postmaster in 
St. Louis and after serving one term as territorial delegate in Washington, 
became United States attorney for the State of Missouri. 
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But congrefsmen are wond’rous wise, 
Each has one mouth and fome two eyes, 
True, delegates may kick and bite 

But they should likewife fpeak outright. 


They have no vote in paffing bills, 

Yet they should speak and rule their quills, 
Then send the man can tell your cafe, 

No other one deferves the place. 


If he demands too much we can 
Soon fend some very silent man; 
E’en fubjects soon make known their hate, 
As witnefs Bonaparte the great. 


But can too much be afked for you, 
Are not your claims both juft and true, 
Will you yield them without a groan, 
Will you sit silent as a ftone? 





In Wafhington no ftatues get, 

A bit of Worfhip, I will bet. 

You muft fpeak there, and tell your grief 
Else you'll not get the leaft relief. 


The four deserve our high refpects, 
And might perform amazing acts; 
But as we can fend only one 
Let Rufus Easton be that man. 

July 1814. 


From the Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser, August 13, 1814. 





Writien on board the Steam Boat JEFFERSON; in the Missouri river— 
The machinery undergoing repairs. 


I knew by the steam that so spitefully curl’d 
Around the old boat, that a sand-bar was near; 
And I said if there’s snags to be found in the world, 
The eye that is coozy may look for them here. 


’Twas night, and on deck as I loitered around, 

In silence reposed the voluptuous steam; 

Every wheel was at rest, and I heard not a sound, 
But the carpenter hewing the fallen oak tree. 


2The Jefferson was one of the four steamboats ( Western Engineer, Jefferson, 
Johnson, Expedition) of Major Stephen H. Long's expedition to the Rocky 
mountains, 1819-20. The accident referred to in the poem prevented the 
Jefferson from going farther on the expedition. The Western Engineer which 
preceded the Jefferson was the first steamboat to ascend the Missouri beyond 
Chariton. 
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And here is this lone muddy stream where we lag, 

With a boat that was teeming with smoke and with steam, 
That would start when I bade her, and run down a snag, 
How safe could I sleep, and how calm could I dream. 


In the shade of this awning I'd sit thro’ the day, 
And mix the mint juleps, so sweet to the taste, 
While bragg & old sledge, with the breezes will play, 
As the night, (when serene) is too precious to waste. 


From the Missouri Intelligencer (Franklin), March 11, 1820. 


Acrostick 


Gird on your swords affert your rights, 
Exulting we are free, 

Now meet your foes increase their woes, 
Each friend to LIBERTY, 


Respect your freedom as a gift 

A father left for thee, 

Let not proud Britains arms prevail 
Againft your LIBERTY. 


Now view the sons of 76, 
Disdaining slaves to be, 

Respect the names of such heroes 
Extol your LIBERTY. 


We are Americans and have 
Just rights on land and sea, 
Americans ftand to your arms, 
Contend for LIBERTY. 


Kind Providence in whom we trust, 
Salvation is of THEE, 
O! may we never disunite, 


Nor tarnifh LIBERTY. 


James M’ Alister,’ 
Phileleutheros. 


Gravois, St. Louis County. 


From the Missouri Gazette and Illinois Advertiser, January 28, 1815. 


*when the Potosi Academy opened in 1816, it was advertised as being 
“under the direction of Mr. James M’Alister, late of Bardstown, Kentucky 
(whose talents and abilities are well known in the western country)..." 
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HISTORICAL NOTES AND COMMENTS 
A WORTHWHILE FIRST PLACE FOR MISSOURI 


After pressing close to the top for a long time, the State 
Historical Society of Missouri has become the leading state 
historical society in the country in terms of individual member- 
ships. The Missouri society, whose headquarters and library 
are at Columbia, now has a paid membership of 2,200. The 
New York State Historical Association, previously first, is 
second with 2,000 members. The Pennsylvania and Kansas 
historical societies, with 1,900 and 1,800 members respectively, 
are third and fourth. 


This is both a notable distinction for Missouri and a 
proof of the popular value of the excellent work which the 
State Historical Society, largely in the person of its secretary, 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, and its small but efficient staff, is doing. 
All who have had occasion—and there have been thousands 
in this classification—to turn to the State Historical Society 
for information know how promptly and carefully queries 
are attended to. Those who have visited the library and 
have seen its remarkable collections of Missouri books, news- 
papers, manuscripts, archives and maps know what an in- 
creasingly valuable storehouse of Missouri history it is. And 
those who test institutions by their awareness of improved 
methods must rate the State Historical Society high for 
its use of microfilming for the preservation of irreplaceable 
newspaper files. 


Indeed, so strong has been the popular appeal of the 
society's many services—the issuance of the Missouri Historical 
Review, the bulletin on “This week in Missouri history,” 
to mention only two more—that its membership has grown 
steadily through the depression. And this is not surprising 
when the facts are known. The small State appropriation 
and the dollar bills which pay the annual dues of the mem- 
bership come back to Missouri and its people many fold.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 5, 1938. 
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PLATTE PURCHASE CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The centennial anniversary of the Platte Purchase, which 
added six northwest counties to Missouri’s area, was observed 
with an elaborate three-day celebration held in St. Joseph, 
Missouri, on August 18, 19, and 20. On the evening of August 
18, the State Historical Society held a dinner in the Crystal 
room of the hotel Robidoux, preceded by a reception on the 
mezzanine floor of the hotel. Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary 
of the Society, presided at the dinner, which was attended by 
450 persons, and the Reverend Damian Cummins of Concep- 
tion, Missouri, gave the invocation. The principal speakers 
were Senator Allen McReynolds of Carthage, president of 
the Society, who spoke on the purpose and progress of the 
Society; Miss Ada Claire Darby of St. Joseph, who spoke on 
the “Sons and Daughters of the Platte Purchase Country;” 
and Judge Merrill E. Otis of St. Joseph, who talked on Lewis 
F. Linn, the Missouri senator who was the author and sponsor 
of the Platte Purchase bill. After remarks by Fred Karr, a 
mural painting entitled ‘‘The Platte Purchase” was unveiled 
by Miss Louise Calkins, and the artist, George Gray of New 
York, was presented. The dinner was unusual in that it is 
the second dinner of the Society ever to be held outside of 
Columbia. 


The evening of the following day, August 19, the Platte 
Purchase centennial celebration pageant was given in Krug 
Park Bowl before a crowd estimated at twenty-five thousand. 
Around 500 persons, representing all six counties, participated 
in the pageant, which portrayed an Indian scene around 
1800, based on the Indian legend of the ‘“‘Road to Paradise,” 
the arrival of Lewis and Clark, Joseph Robidoux’s trading 
post when the news of Missouri’s statehood was announced, 
the coming of the first white families to the Purchase area, 
the Black Hawk war, the first white settlement, and the 
signing of the Platte Purchase treaty. An attractive souvenir 
program was issued containing the script of the pageant 
and a list of the cast and of the various committees in charge 
of the celebration. The Women’s Press Club of St. Joseph 
was in charge of the writing and the production of this pageant. 
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On the afternoon of August 20, the celebration continued 
with a “March of Time”’ parade. Historical and agricultural 
floats representing the Platte Purchase counties, bands and 
drum corps, Indians, vehicles of many periods in American 
history, and floats representing industries and organizations 
all added to the interest of the parade. Prizes were awarded 
for the best county floats and musical organizations entering. 

In the evening a costume ball was held at Lake Contrary, 
just outside of St. Joseph. Prizes were awarded for the most 
authentic and artistic costumes of the Platte Purchase, Civil 
War, and Gay Nineties periods, and Miss Bernice Owens of 
Maryville was chosen the ‘Belle of the Ball.” 

The Buchanan county executive committee, which ex- 
ercised supervision over the entire celebration, was headed by 
Miss Louise Calkins, with Mrs. Harley Francis as vice-chair- 
man and secretary; Mrs. W. E. Hillyard, vice-chairman; Mrs. 
B. M. Calkins, chairman, advisory committee; Mrs. Hal 
Thames, financial secretary; Mrs. Harry Niedorp, chairman, 
parade committee; Mrs. Emmett Crouse, vice-chairman, 
parade committee; Mrs. Richard M. Duncan, chairman, 
ball committee; and Mrs Robert Hillyard, co-chairman, ball 
committee. The pageant committee was headed by Miss 
Deedie-May Austin, president of the Women’s Press Club, 
and Miss Mary Stauber served as director of the pageant. 
Other members of the pageant committee included Mrs. 
Alva F. Lindsay, financial secretary; Mrs. Louis E. Trachsel; 
Miss Mattie Lawlor; Miss Margaret Lawlor; Miss Emily 
Stauber; Miss Ruth Bell; Miss Anna Rutt; Miss Erma 
Young; Mrs. Archer Butler. Mrs. R. A. Brown, Sr., was 
chairman of the State Historical Society banquet reservations 
committee. 

A general executive committee, with one representative 
from each county, directed the entire celebration. Members 
of this committee were Grover C. Sparks, Andrew county; 
William E. Booth, Atchison county; Fred Karr, Buchanan 
county; W. H. Weightman, Holt county; B. J. Bless, Jr., 
Platte county; and Jack H. Carson, Nodaway county. Fred 
Karr of St. Joseph also served as general chairman, and D. 
H. Timmerman, also of St. Joseph, was general secretary. 
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The celebration was under the financial supervision of a com- 
mittee representing the State Historical Society of Missouri, 
and composed of Senator Allen McReynolds, president of the 
Society; Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary; Dr. Isidor Loeb, 
chairman of the Finance Committee of the Society; E. E. 
Swain and Judge Roy D. Williams, members of the Finance 
Committee. An appropriation of $15,000 was made by the 
General Assembly to finance the celebration, and of this 
amount $10,000 was approved by Governor Lloyd C. Stark. 


PHELPS COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY ORGANIZED 


A historical society for Phelps county was organized at 
a meeting at Rolla on August 26, 1938. All persons present 
at this meeting were designated founders of the society, while 
those who signed a tentative membership roll some time ago 
are to be known as the charter members. A constitution 
and by-laws for the society were adopted at this meeting, and 
officers were elected. Colonel Charles L. Woods of Rolla, 
a trustee of the State Historical Society, was elected president 
of the new organization; Dr. R. E. Breuer of Newburg, vice- 
president; Dr. Clair V. Mann of Rolla, secretary; and Mrs. 
S. H. Lloyd of Rolla, treasurer. The directors of the Society 
include Mrs. B. H. Rucker, Rolla; Dr. E. H. Stricker, St. 
James; Dr. C. H. Fulton, Rolla; Miss Mattie Freeman, 
Relfe; Mrs. Alice Smallwood, St. James; and Hon. John J. 
Daily, Rolla. A curator, who is to act as librarian in charge 
of all collections the society shall make, is to be chosen by 
the executive committee. The constitution and by-laws of 
the Phelps County Historical Society provide for a member- 
ship due of one dollar and for one annual and at least three 
quarterly meetings. This new organization is affiliated with 
the State Historical Society. 


SALINE COUNTY HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETS 


The Saline County Historical Society held a picnic- 
meeting on July 21, 1938, on the lawn of the Old Tavern at 
Arrow Rock Park. A crowd estimated at 250, including sev- 
eral out-of-county guests, attended, and enjoyed the picnic 
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dinner furnished by members of the society. A quartet of 
Negro children sang spirituals during the meal. 

After the dinner Judge T. H. Harvey, president of the 
society, called the meeting to order and told briefly of the es- 
tablishment of the society last April. Judge Harvey also 
announced that the membership of the organization now 
totals 279, with 29 nonresident members. Dr. Thomas B. 
Hall of Kansas City was then introduced, and gave an address 
on “Arrow Rock, an Early Fur Trading Post.” At the 
conclusion of his speech, Dr. Hall moved that the society 
appoint a commission to erect a memorial to the governmental 
fur-trading post formerly at Arrow Rock. It was suggested 
that this monument be in the form of a reproduction of the 
original blockhouse at Arrow Rock. Another address was 
given by Judge North Todd Gentry of Columbia, who spoke 
on the history of the state roads in Missouri. An account 
of the meeting appears in the Marshall Daily Democrat-News 
of July 22, 1938. Dr. Hall’s address is reprinted in the 
Democrat-News of July 30, and Judge Gentry’s address 
appears in that paper on August 5. 


CAPE GIRARDEAU HISTORICAL SOCIETY MEETS 


A meeting of the Cape Girardeau County Historical 
Society was held in Cape Girardeau on August 30, 1938. The 
principal speaker was Professor G. W. Smith, retired college 
instructor of Carbondale, Illinois, who took as his topic the 
Cherokee Indians’ “Trail of Tears,” which led them through 
Missouri on their way from the Southern Appalachian Moun- 
tains to Indian Territory, Oklahoma, in 1838.—From the Cape 
Girardeau Southeast Missourian, August 31, 1938. 


LUTHERAN CENTENNIAL CELEBRATION 


The triennial convention of the Evangelical Lutheran 
Synod of Missouri, Ohio, and other states, opened its ten- 
day session in St. Louis on June 15, 1938. The convention 
is celebrating the 100th anniversary of the arrival in Missouri 
of the Saxon founders of the church, who left their own 
land seeking religious freedom. In connection with the 
convention, on June 18 several hundred delegates made a 
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pilgrimage by train and automobile to Altenburg, Perry 
county, Missouri, the site of the first Lutheran Seminary 
west of the Mississippi river. Although the Saxon group 
arrived in St. Louis in 1839, a few months later the majority 
of them settled in Perry county, some miles down the river. 
The log cabin college which was the beginning of present-day 
Concordia Seminary has stood on three different sites in Perry 
county. It was founded in 1839 near Dresden, which no longer 
exists as a settlement. In 1842 it was moved to Altenburg. 
In order to prevent complete ruin of this historic log building, 
in recent years it was moved to its third Perry county site, 
a grove near the Altenburg church, and placed under a shelter. 
The college itself, however, is now located in Clayton, St. 
Louis county. Accounts of some of the meetings of the con- 
vention appear in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 16 
and the St. Louis Star-Times of June 17, and accounts of the 
pilgrimage appear in the Perryville Perry County Republican 
of June 16, and the Perry County Sun of June 23, 1938. 


MEMBERS OF MISSOURI COUNCIL FOR THE SOCIAL STUDIES 
JOIN SOCIETY 


Seventy-seven members of the Missouri Council for the 
Social Studies, one of the largest organizations of its kind in 
the United States, are now enrolled as members of the State 
Historical Society of Missouri. The Council, which now has 
a membership of three hundred and nineteen, was the first 
of its type to be organized in this country. Miss Mary C. 
Keith of Springfield is president. At the annual spring meet- 
ing of the Council in Columbia and Jefferson City on April 23, 
1938, groups from the organization were conducted through 
the Society’s rooms. At the morning session of the meeting 
Floyd C. Shoemaker, secretary of the Society, spoke on the 
topic ‘“The Purpose and Work of the State Historical Society 
of Missouri.” Professor Jonas Viles, of the University of 
Missouri, spoke on ‘‘How A Teacher of Missouri History 
Can Utilize Local Material,’’ and Professor Ralph Loomis, 
also of the University, addressed the meeting on “The Col- 
lege of Agriculture and the Federal Government.” Discus- 
sion was led by Professor Elmer Ellis of the University. 
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VALUABLE COLLEGE RECORDS DONATED 


An outstanding donation of special interest was made 
to the Society by Mr. H. H. Banks, of Columbia, Missouri. 
This gift consists of two volumes, oné of which is the first 
minute book of the board of trustees of Christian College, 
covering the period from February 3, 1851, to June 29, 1871. 
This College was organized by the Christian Church and was 
founded in Columbia in 1851. The second volume consists 
of clippings mounted in an old account book. These relate 
to the faculty and students of Christian College, their speeches, 
writings, and activities during the 1850’s. Together these 
volumes constitute an invaluable record of a successful pioneer 
women’s college in Missouri and should be most useful in 
historical research. 


OUTSTANDING ACOUISITIONS 


Professor Lewis E. Atherton, of the Department of 
History, University of Missouri, has obtained and delivered 
to the Society the following material as gifts or on deposit: 

Mr. Jack Denny of Glasgow deposited six old account 
books as follows: Thomas Shackelford’s ledgers for 1893-1895 
and 1897-1898; Smith and Shackelford’s invoice book for 1894; 
Harrison Marr & Company’s ledger for 1865-1869, and for 
1869-1871; and a cargo book of the Glasgow Insurance Com- 
pany for 1856-1869. 

Mr. Richard T. Bentley, president of the Glasgow 
Savings Bank, deposited the following sixteen volumes: 
W. A. Meyer Mercantile Company ledgers for 1893-1931, 
4 volumes; Glasgow Savings Bank, exchange protests, 1871- 
1903, 2 volumes, and a collection register, 1901-1907; National 
Fire Insurance Company, Glasgow agent’s record for 1894- 
1902; Insurance Company of North America, policy register, 
1882-1894; Glasgow Insurance Company, record book of 
1860’s; mercantile ledger of the 1890's; mercantile day book 
of 1875-1881; Lehman and Miller’s ledger for 1884; Howard 
County Bank discount register, 1877-1897; Manchester Fire 
Assurance Company, Glasgow agent’s records, 1894-1903; 
and a day book of ‘‘B. E. & Co.,”’ for 1865-1867. 
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Mr. O. C. Crudginton, cashier of the Osage Valley 
Bank at Warsaw, has donated the minute book of that bank 
for the period from 1908 to 1912. 

Mr. Andrew Ejisenmayer, of the Eisenmayer Milling 
Company at Springfield, has deposited five volumes of milling 
records, as follows: cash book journal, 1890-1893; local wheat 
purchases record, 1892-1899; out-of-state shipment record, 
1896-1899, and 1899-1902; and a sales book for 1894. 

Mr. Carlson Schmidt of Hannibal has deposited a ledger 
of J. Riley, also of Hannibal, for the years 1856-1860. 

Mrs. J. J. Cruikshank of Hannibal donated the follow- 
ing: ledger of J. J. Cruikshank, Jr., Lumber Company for 
1885-1886; letter book of the same company for 1890-1893; 
and a Hannibal city directory for 1920. 

Mr. W. C. Logan of Hannibal has deposited with the 
Society the old daybook and ledger of a Palmyra merchant for 
1855-1858. 

Professor Clarence Roberts of Hannibal-LaGrange Col- 
lege presented a poll book of an election held at the post 
office of Sidney, in Saline township, Ralls county, November 3, 
1868. 

Mr. James D. Lockett of Columbia presented sixteen 
Civil war letters. 

Mr. Robert D. France of St. Joseph has deposited 
with the Society the following material: journal of Silas 
McDonald, 1856-1862; letter book of Holladay’s St. Joseph 
to Denver freighting line, January-July, 1864; journal of C. 

B. France from Denver to St. Joseph in 1865; forty-one letters 
written during the period from 1863 to 1890; five advertising 
cards; and six Louisville Medical College matriculation 
cards. 

Mr. C. A. Bailey of St. Joseph has donated the diary 
of M. Jeff Thompson, together with eighteen letters and other 
papers. 


The four following volumes were donated to this Society 
by Mrs. D. T. Keller of Cape Girardeau, Missouri: St. 
Vincent's, R. C., Baptisms, 1827-1862; St. Vincent's R. C., 
Baptisms, 1861-1870; St. Vincent's, R. C., Burials, 1856- 
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1980; and St. Vincent's, R. C., Marriages, 1827-19380. These 
early records of the parish at Cape Girardeau were first 
copies during Mrs. Keller’s regency of the Nancy Hunter 
Chapter of the Daughters of the American Revolution, 
and this is one of four mimeographed sets made for library 
preservation. 

Through the courtesy of Miss Rose Davidson, of Hannibal, 
Missouri, the Society was presented with a considerable num- 
ber of books and pamphlets from the library of the late Archy 
C. RoBards and his father, the late John L. RoBards. 





Mr. James D. Lockett, of Columbia, presented a ledger 
of Kellar Fry, Palmyra and Locust Hill merchant, kept 
during 1859-1861, to this Society. 





Mr. Ben L. Emmons, through the courtesy of Mr. W. R. 
Dalton, owner of the original, has presented this Society 
with a photostatic copy of a handbill advertising the ‘‘Im- 
mense Moving Mirror of the Land Route to California.” 
This was a panorama drawn by a Mr. Wilkins, and exhibited 
in St. Louis during October, 1850. Mr. Emmons has also 
presented the Society with the emancipation certificate 
given by Jonas M. Tebbetts to his slave, William Harris, 
on September 29, 1863. He also donated photographs of the 
wrecking of the old pontoon bridge at St. Charles by the 
ice in 1895, and of the burning of the highway bridge there 
in 1916. 





Miss Laura Ellen Wadsworth of Shelbina, Missouri, 
has presented to the Society, through Dr. Elmer Ellis of the 
History Department of the University of Missouri, five old 
family letters of 1849-1864, and two lists of merchandise for 
1857-1858. 





Sixteen pamphlets of historical interest and four issues 
of the St. Louis Sunday Dispatch for June 21, June 28, July 5, 
and July 12, 1874, have been presented to the Society by 
Mr. Walter B. Stevens of Burdick, Kansas, former president 
and now first vice-president of the Society. 
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The Society has received as a gift from Judge Waldo 
P. Johnson of Osceola, Missouri, a St. Clair county bond, Num- 
ber 241, for $1,000, issued July 1, 1870, for the construction 
of the Clinton and Memphis Branch of the Tebo and Neosho 
Railroad. The bond was cancelled August 6, 1877. 


PHOTOSTATIC AND MICROFILM ACQUISITIONS 


Through the courtesy of the Lexington Public Library 
and Historical Association, Lexington, Missouri, and partic- 
ularly Messrs. Henry C. Chiles and B. M. Little, president and 
vice-president, respectively, of that Association, the Society 
has been permitted to microfilm the very extensive Aull 
Manuscript Collection, consisting of journals, ledgers, cash 
books, order books, invoice books, and letter books of James 
and Robert Aull, pioneer merchants of Lexington, who 
also had branch stores in Independence, Richmond, and 
Liberty. These total seventeen volumes, consisting of 4,450 
pages, and cover the period from September 10, 1825, to 
November 13, 1851. An additional volume of the Associa- 
tion’s newspaper collection, the Trenton Western Pioneer 
of June 28, 1851-June 19, 1852, consisting of 204 pages, was 
also microfilmed. 





Through the courtesy of Dr. Walter H. Ryle, president, 
and Miss Ethel Hook, director of libraries of the State Teachers 
College at Kirksville, Missouri, this Society has been per- 
mitted to microfilm a file of the Kirksville Graphic for the 
following dates: May 1, 1880-March 26, 1897; April 1, 
1898-March 24, 1899; and March 30, 1900-December 26, 
1902—a total of 4,231 pages. 





The ledger of Jacob Wyan, Boonville merchant, for 1819- 
1822 (232 pages), and the Boonville Mayor’s Court Records 
of 1840-1848 (128 pages), were recently loaned to this Society 
so that microfilm copies might be made. Mr. Charles van 
Ravenswaay, secretary of the Historical Society of Howard and 
Cooper Counties, is the owner of the original volumes, and 
to him the Society’s thanks are due. 
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Through the courtesy of the Kansas State Historical 
Society, this Society has secured a photostatic copy of the 
pamphlet: Negro Slavery No Evil, or the North and the 
South; Considered in a Report made to the Platte County Self- 
Defensive Association, published in 1854. 


The oldest newspaper west of the Mississippi river was 
suspended with the June 30, 1938, issue of the Columbia 
Herald-Statesman. This paper was founded in Franklin, 
Missouri, as the Missouri Intelligencer and Boon’s Lick 
Advertiser, on April 23, 1819, and was moved to Fayette on 
June 29, 1826, and to Columbia on May 4, 1830. With the 
issue of December 12, 1835, the name was changed to The 
Columbia Patriot, and on January 6, 1843, to the Missouri 
Statesman. The Missouri Herald was merged with this paper 
on September 12, 1913. Files of this paper have been pre- 
served by the State Historical Society of Missouri covering the 
following dates: April 23, 1819-December 12, 1835, and 
March 6, 1841-June 30, 1938. During recent months a 
complete index has been made of the file for 1819 to 1835, 
and when work is completed in the near future there will be 
more than 40,000 name and subject card entries in this 
index. 





The Society’s file of the following old newspapers has 
recently been treated for preservation by the Broadman pro- 
cess: the Columbia Herald, 1894, 1896, and January-May, 
1898; and the Jefferson City Daily Tribune, January-June, 
1901, making a total of 843 sheets. 


ST. LOUIS UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO 
MISSOURI, 1936-37 


The following doctoral dissertation accepted by St. 
Louis University and completed during the school year of 
1936-37, is of Missouri interest: 

Gushing, Harold George; The State Sales Tax With Special 
Reference to Missouri. 
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The following master’s theses were also accepted: 

Barth, Arthur August, Guide to Materials for the History 
of the Indian Missions of the Trans-Mississippi West (Ex- 
clusive of the Desmetiana) in the Archives of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity. 

Corcoran, Doris Margaret, The Problem of Re-Admission 
as Illustrated by Twenty Selected Case Studies in the Pediatrics 
Department of the Saint Louis University Hospitals. 

Edwards, Lawrence Edwin, The Desmetiana of St. Louis 
University. 

Leies, Brother Herbert Francis, Development of Com- 
munity Centers in St. Louis, Missouri. 

McKelfresh, Dorothy Hardeman, The Effectiveness of 
Clinical Contacts in the Treatment of Delinquency in the Com- 
munity of Saint Louis. 

Mitchell, Frances Muriel, Factors Affecting Attendance 
at the Out-Patient Department of the Firmin Desloge Hospital 
of Saint Louis During 1935. 

O’Connell, Gertrude, St. Louis in the ‘Thirties and 
Forties: A Study in Social and Cultural Development. 

Stygar, Sister Mary Martina, Saint Louis Immigrants 
From 1820 to 1860. 

Tillman, Catherine, A Social Evaluation of Two Public 
School Units for Adolescent Retarded Students in Saint Louis. 

Waller, Sister Mary Flaget, Exira-Curricular Activity 
Programs of Twenty-eight Missouri Catholic High Schools. 

White, John Taylor, Survey of Organized Catholic Activ- 
ities Among the Negroes in the Saint Louis District, 1719-1936. 


UNIVERSITY OF MISSOURI GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO 
MISSOURI, 1936-37 


The doctoral dissertations accepted by the University 
of Missouri during 1936-37 which are of interest to the Mis- 
souri historian are as follows: 

Atherton, Lewis E., The Pioneer Merchant in Mid- 
America. 

Dixon, Fred Bruner, Descriptions and Opinions of the 
Senior High School Home Room. 
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The master’s theses accepted during the same period 
are as follows: 

Atchison, Anne, Place-Names of Five West Central Coun- 
ties of Missouri (Platte, Clay, Ray, Jackson, and Lafayette). 

Chamberlain, Harry Carleton, A Study of Cost and 
Budgetary Control in Wholesale Bakeries (in Joplin, Spring- 
field, Columbia, and Pittsburg, Kansas). 

Chollett, Marjorie, Consumer Demand for Various 
Qualities in Selected Articles of Clothing as Expressed by 
Rural and Small-Town Homemakers Living in Missouri. 

Dickerson, John Haworth, Proposed Adjustments in the 
Tenancy System of Missouri. 

Flowerree, Ruth, Some Aspects of Mark Twain's Social 
Philosophy. 

Foster, Ruth Isabel, An Analysis of 288 Families of 
Moberly, Missouri, With Respect to Size, Composition, and 
Income. 

Hart, Grace Edith, A Study of Levels of Living in Three 
Southeast Missouri Counties (Dunklin, New Madrid, Pemiscot). 

Hemming, Willard Loren, Zoological Reconnaissance of 
the Ashland Area, With Special Reference to the Vertebrates. 

Jeffrey, Lisle, A Preliminary Study of the Southern Gray 
Squirrel, Sciurus carolinensis carolinensis Gmelin, in Missouri. 

Lang, Howard Burton, Local Governmeni in Reynolds 
County, Missouri. 

Page, John Boyd, The Relation of Soil Factors and the 
Growth of Certain Pasture Plants on Various Missouri Soils. 

Popplewell, Frank S., St. Joseph, Missouri, As a Center 
of the Cattle Trade. 

Schiffman, Edward Gottlieb, Farmers’ Cooperative Mar- 
keting and Purchasing Associations in Missouri. 

Smith, George Dewey, A Proposed System of Pupil 
Personnel Records for Missouri. 

Stokes, Joseph H., Some Factors Relating to Housing 
Conditions in Southeast Missouri (Dunklin, New Madrid, 
Pemiscot). 

Studer, Harry Roberds, Two State Institutions for the 
Treatment of Delinquent Boys (Missouri and New Jersey). 
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Wadsworth, Laura Ellen, A History of Junior Colleges 
in Missouri Since 19380. 

Wood, Martha May, Early Roads in Missouri. 

Yancey, Thomas Ralph, The Election of 1912 in Missourt. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY GRADUATE THESES RELATING TO 
MISSOURI, 1936-37 


The doctoral dissertation accepted by Washington Uni- 
versity during 1936-37 of interest to the Missouri historian is 
as follows: 


Cozzens, Arthur Bertrand, The Natural Regions of the 
Ozark Province. 


The master’s theses accepted during the same period are 
as follows: 


Ashcraft, Edith, The Relation of Caroline Mission to its 
District. 

Barr, Joe William, The Geography of the Water Supply of 
Metropolitan St. Louts. 

Brightman, George Forsha, The Tom Sauk Limestone of 
Southeastern Missouri. 

Condie, Katherine Teasdale, The Temperance Movement 
in Missouri, 1867-1887. 

Gillerman, Elliot, Early Osage Foundations of Eastern 
Missouri. 

Gordon, Lecie Carolyn, The Practice of Philosophy of 
Relief Giving in St. Louis Provident Association in Relation to 
Its Conception of Its Function in the Community. 

Green, Herbert Lee, A History of Public Schools in the 
Normandy School District. 

Hammerstein, Virginia Marie, Aid to Dependent Children 
in Missouri With Special Reference to the Desirability of Qualify- 
ing for Federal Aid Under the Social Security Act. 

Koelling, Harry Carl, The Civil War in Missouri During 
1861. 

Mason, Janie Clare, The Civil War in Missouri, 1864- 
1865. 

Mayer, Harold Melvin, The Geography of the Port of St. 
Louts, 
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Prelutsky, Albert, The Students of the St. Louis WPA 
Freshman College; An Analysist Comparison. 

Schierding, Lenore Emilie, The Ecological and Statistical 
Study of Truancy in the White Public Elementary School of St. 
Louis, 1933-1936. 

Schuchat, Stanley Ries, Sinking Fund and Bonded Debt 
of the City of St. Louis. 

Taborn, Edna, Social Stratification Among the Negroes 
of St. Louts. 

Winget, John Arthur, Juvenile Delinquency and Asso- 
ciated Factors in St. Louis. 


DOCTORAL DISSERTATIONS OF MISSOURI INTEREST NOW 
IN PROGRESS 


The List of Doctoral Dissertations in History Now in 
Progress at American Universities, December, 1937; issued 
by the Division of Historical Research, of the Carnegie 
Institution of Washington, contains the following titles not 
previously listed in The Missouri Historical Review: 

Beatty, W. J., The Reconstruction Period in Missouri. 
(University of Chicago.) 

Crighton, John C., The Attitude of Missouri Toward the 
World War, 1914-1917. (Columbia University.) 

Cummings, Howard, The Dred Scott Decision. (Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, Missouri.) 

English, William F., The Frontier Lawyer and Jurist in 
Missouri. (University of Missouri.) 

Forster, Walter O., Early History of the Missouri Synod 
of the Lutheran Church. (Washington University, St. Louis, 
Missouri.) 

Jennings, Sister Marietta, The Pioneer Merchant of Mis- 
souri, 1808-1829. (Columbia University.) 

Meyers, Sister M. Bertrande, History of Catholic Educa- 
tion in Missouri. (St. Louis University.) 

Mundinger, Carl, The Development of Synodical Polity 
in the Missouri Synod. (University of Minnesota.) 

Patton, Clifford W., The Public Life of Joseph W. Folk. 
(Harvard University.) 
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Seele, Virginia D., History of the Missouri, Kansas, and 
Texas Railroad. (Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri.) 

Smelser, Marshall T., The Upper Louisiana-Purchase 
Frontier, 1804-1821. (St. Louis University.) 

Willis, Maynard C., Louis Houck and the Development of 
Southeast Missouri. (University of Missouri.) 


ANNIVERSARIES 


The 125th anniversary of the founding of St. Paul’s 
Catholic Church of Ralls county, southeast of Monroe City, 
will be celebrated on May 30, 1938, in connection with Mem- 
orial Day services.—From the Monroe City News, May 26, 
1938. 

The 110th anniversary of the Antioch Christian Church, 
south of Williamsburg, Missouri, was observed on June 12, 
1938.—From the Fulton Daily Sun-Gazetie, June 13, 1938. 





The 100th anniversary of the St. Francis Xavier’s Cath- 
olic Church at Taos, Missouri, was observed on July 20, 1938, 
with special services. A brief history of the church appears 
in the Jefferson City Sunday News and Tribune of June 26, 
1938. 





The 100th anniversary of the Pleasant Hill Presbyterian 
Church of Cape Girardeau county will be observed on August 
21, 1938.—From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, 
August 19, 1938. 





The 90th anniversary of the organization of the Lutheran 
Church at Friedheim, Cape Girardeau county, Missouri, 
will be observed on May 29, 1938.—From the Cape Girardeau 
Southeast Missourian, May 27, 1938. 





The 77th anniversary of the battle of Wilson’s Creek 
was observed on August 10, 1938. In connection with the 
observance a series of three articles, written in modern news 
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style, telling of the battle as though it were a contemporary 
event, appear in the Springfield Leader and Press of August 9, 
10, and 11, 1938. 

The 70th anniversary of the organization of St. John’s 
Evangelical congregation of St. Charles will be celebrated on 
May 15, 1938.—From the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor, 
May 11, 1938. 





The 60th anniversary of the founding of the St. Luke’s 
Evangelical Church, Independence, Missouri, will be cele- 
brated on June 19, 1938. The church was founded on June 9, 
1878.—From the Independence Examiner, June 18, 1938. 





The First Methodist Church of Sedalia, Missouri, held 
a Golden Jubilee celebration on May 29, 1938. The main 
sanctuary of the church was built in 1888.—From the Sedalia 
Democrat and Capital, May 29, 1938. 





The Mayview Baptist Church, which until 1907 was 
known as the Mound Prairie Baptist Church, is celebrating 
its 50th year at its present location. The church was or- 
ganized near Mayview, Lafayette county, in 1842, and was 
moved to the town itself in 1888.—From the Lexington 
Advertiser-News, August 16, 1938. 





The 50th anniversary of the founding of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church at Carl Junction, Missouri, will be observed 


on July 24, 1938.—From the Joplin News Herald, July 23, 
1938. 


MONUMENTS AND MEMORIALS 


The Carrollton Chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution dedicated a marker on June 13, 1938, near Waverly 
bridge on Highways 65 and 24, in honor of the Lewis and 
Clark expedition, which stopped near there to make new oars 
for their boats on June 17, 18 and 19, 1804. A history of 
the expedition’s visit to Carroll county, read at the dedication 
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ceremonies by Mrs. Henry Chiles, is reprinted in the Carroll- 
ton Daily Democrat of June 14, 1938, and the Carrollton 
Weekly Democrat of June 17, 1938. 


Four historic sites in St. Louis were given temporary 
markers recently by the Historic Sites Committee of the 
Young Men's Division of the Chamber of Commerce of that 
city. The sites marked are the old Territorial Bank, the 
Brant mansion which was the headquarters of General 
Fremont in 1861, the H. E. Dimick & Co. rifle factory, and the 
Lynch Slave Market, now occupied by a drug company.— 
From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, July 10, 1938. 





Graves of a Revolutionary war soldier, his wife, and 
six daughters of soldiers were marked in a ceremony held 
on May 29, 1938, at the cemetery at Fillmore, Missouri, 
by the St. Joseph chapter of the Daughters of the American 
Revolution. John Tuttle, former sexton of the cemetery was 
recognized for his work in collecting and preserving historical 
data. An account of the ceremony appears in the Savannah 
Reporter of June 3, 1938. A paper containing relatively un- 
known facts about the old cemetery was sent to the Society 
by Mrs. William L. Smith of Savannah, Missouri, past regent 
of the St. Joseph Chapter of the D. A. R. 





Stones formerly used in an old mill in Caldwell county 
have been placed permanently on the Hamilton Library lot. 
A dedicatory service was held on May 29, 1938, at Hamilton, 
Missouri, by the Major Molly chapter of D. A. R. and mem- 
bers of the American Legion.—From the Hamilton Advocate- 
Hamiltonian, June 2, 1938. 





Historic Fort Laramie in southeastern Wyoming was 
recently made a national monument by presidential proclama- 
tion. Many pioneer figures who played an important part in 
Missouri history have been associated with the history of 
Fort Laramie, and the original post was built in 1834 by Wil- 
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liam Sublette, pioneer fur-trader who was a partner in the 
St. Louis firm of Sublette and Campbell for some time.— 
From the Rocky Mountain News, August 7, 1938. 





Black and white markers depicting the Pony Express 
rider of 1860-61 are to be placed along the route of the old 
pony trail from St. Joseph, Missouri, to Sacramento, Cali- 
fornia. The markers are provided by the Orégon Trail Mem- 
orial Association.—From the St. Joseph News-Press, August 
14, 1938. 





The Henry L. Wolfner Memorial Library for the Blind, 
a building which will house the Braille volumes of the Public 
Library and also serve as a social center for the St. Louis 
blind, was formally opened in St. Louis at dedication exer- 
cises on June 6, 1938.—From the St. Louis Star-Times, 
June 7, 1938. 





Graves of three frontiersmen who helped to make Pony 
Express history will be decorated in St. Joseph, Missouri, 
on Memorial Day by St. Joseph Boy Scouts. The ceremony 
is part of a nationwide tribute to the Pony Express arranged 
by the Oregon Trail Association and the Boy Scouts.—From 
the St. Joseph Gazette, May 25, 1938. 


NOTES 


Irving Dilliard of Collinsville, Illinois, has been nom- 
inated by Governor Horner as a trustee of the Illinois State 
Historical Library. Mr. Dilliard is a member of the editorial 
staff of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch—From the St. Louis 
Post-Dispatch, June 2, 1938. 

Edward K. Love, St. Louis wild-life enthusiast, has 
created a foundation for the conservation of wild-life in 
Missouri with an initial contribution of $100,000 to finance its 
activities, E. Sydney Stephens, chairman of the Missouri 
Conservation Commission, announced recently.—From the 
St. Louis Globe-Democrat, Star-Times, and Post-Dispatch 
of August 15, 1938. 
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Howard L. Terry, poet and former resident of St. Louis, 
was recently awarded an honorary master of letters degree by 
Gallaudet College, Washington, D. C., where he attended as 
a deaf student in the late 1890’s. Mr. Terry is the author 
of the books Sung in Silence, Waters from an Ozark Spring, 
and A Voice From the Silence-——From the St. Louis Post- 
Dispatch, August 12, 1938. 





An excellent address on the history of St. Charles, given 
by Ben L. Emmons, St. Charles county historian, over station 
WEW on August 28, 1938, is reprinted in the St. Charles 
Daily Cosmos-Monitor of August 30, 1938. 





The first of a series of articles describing the various 
episodes in the historical pageant, “Spirit of Louis Blanchette,”’ 
to be presented in St. Charles on September 9, 10, and 11, 
appeared in the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor and the St. 
Charles Banner-News during the last week in August. 





William McChesney Martin, Jr., a former St. Louisan, 
was recently chosen as the first salaried president of the New 
York Stock Exchange. Martin previously had acted as chair- 
man of the Exchange.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, 
July 1, 1938. 





The St. Joseph Pony Express Association, with the per- 
petuation and development of the historical background 
of the city as its object, was organized in St. Joseph on July 
26, 1938. Officers were elected and a constitution and by- 
laws were adopted at this meeting —From the St. Joseph 
Gazette, July 27, 1938. 





William Jewell College library, Liberty, Missouri, is the 
only place in the world where a complete collection of the 
works of Balthasar Hubmaier, 16th century Baptist martyr, 
may be found. The collection, made by Dr. W. O. Lewis, 
contains photographic copies of valuable books in European 
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libraries. William Jewell College library also houses the fam- 
ous collection of books from the private library of Dr. Charles 
Haddon Spurgeon. 





The Southeast Memorial Association met on July 26, 
1938, at Cape Girardeau, Missouri. About twenty-five 
members attended the meeting, where future programs and 
a possible change of name for the organization were discussed. 
—From the Cape Girardeau Southeast Missourian, July 26, 
1938. 





A pageant depicting the growth of Bevier, Missouri, 
entitled ‘Through the Years in Bevier,’’ will be presented 
as a part of the tenth annual homecoming at Bevier on August 
18, 19, and 20, 1938.—From the Macon Chronicle-Herald, 
August 3, 1938. 





The annual reunion of Missourians in California was 
held on August 28, 1938, at Bishop Park, Long Beach, Cali- 
fornia. 





The home of Jesse James in St. Joseph, Missouri, will be 
purchased by a newly formed organization known as the 
Jesse James Museum Association, in order to prevent the 
proposed purchase of the home by someone who might move 
it from the city, it has been announced. The Association 
plans to deed the house to the city for use as a museum. 
Popular subscription may be used to raise money for the 
purchase.—From the St. Joseph News-Press, August 29, 
1938. 





An archaeological expedition from the United States 
National Museum of the Smithsonian Institution at Wash- 
ington, D. C., working near Farley, Missouri, has recently 
excavated an Indian burial ground and village which they 
believe will add much to the knowledge of two periods of 
ancient Indian culture—From the Kansas City Times, 
July 22, 1938. 
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The coffin of Dr. Lewis F. Linn, frontier doctor and Mis- 
souri’s ‘‘Model Senator,’’ was unearthed for the second time 
at Ste. Genevieve, Missouri, recently, to be returned to its 
earlier grave in Memorial Park near the city. The coffin 
contains a glass window at the head and through it could be 
seen the remarkably well-preserved features of the Dr. Linn, 
who died in 1843.—From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, June 2, 
1938. 





A committee has been appointed by Mayor Sermon of 
Independence, Missouri, to investigate the advisability and 
feasibility of establishing a museum in Independence to 
preserve records of the city’s history. The committee con- 
sists of Major N. D. Jackson, Sam Woodson, and Frank 
Rucker.—From the Independence Examiner, May 7, 1938. 





The city of Potosi, Missouri, recently refused an offer 
of $1,000 for the erection of a monument at Potosi to Moses 
Austin, founder of the city, in return for which permission 
would be granted for the removal of Austin’s body to Texas 
to be reburied in the State Cemetery there. The offer was 
made by Secretary of State Edward Clark, personal representa- 
tive of Governor James V. Allred of Texas, and was delivered 
to Mayor Edmonds of Potosi and members of the Moses Austin 
Memorial Association of Potosi—From the Potosi Independ- 
ent-Journal, June 2, 1938. 


Articles by Bertha Booth on the old Rohrbaugh grave- 
yard in Hamilton, established in 1868, appear in the Hamilton 
Advocate-Hamiltonian of June 23 and July 21, 1938. 





A reminiscent article on Saline county, and particularly 
on Miami, written by Mrs. Helen S. Irvine of Marshall, ap- 
pears in the Marshall Daily Democrat-News of July 20, 1938. 





A long illustrated feature story on the Platte Purchase 
appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of July 24, 1938. 
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A feature story by Mae Traller on ‘‘Uncle Jim’’ McGeehee, 
a beloved circuit rider of the Ozarks, appears in the Kansas 
City Times of August 2, 1938. 


An illustrated feature story on O. O. McIntyre appears 
in the Kansas City Times of July 29, 1938. 





An article entitled ‘‘Platte Purchase 100 Years Ago Was 
Good Bargain for Missouri’’ appears in the Kansas City 
Star of August 1, 1938. 





A feature story entitled ‘“‘ ‘No Better Division Than the 
35th’—Men of Missouri and Kansas,”’ appears in the Kansas 
City Star of July 31, 1938. The article was written by 
Colonel Charles H. Browne, one of the officers of the division. 


An article by Mrs. Robert S. Withers of Liberty, Missouri, 
describing the conditions and contents of Clay county’s 
record books, which are complete files dating back to the 
organization of the county, appears in the Excelsior Springs 
Daily Standard of July 20, 1938. 





A series of articles on the history of Linn county is 
appearing in the Brookfield Linn County Budget-Gazette. 
The first of the series appeared on July 18, 1938. 





A letter from B. W. Rice of Caldwell, Ohio, son of the 
man who platted Moberly, is reprinted in the Moberly 
Monitor-Index of July 12, 1938. Mr. Rice writes his recollec- 
tions of early-day experiences in Moberly. 





An illustrated article describing the scene of the Federal 
District court trial of the historic Dred Scott case, an old 
commercial building at 113-115 North Main Street, St. Louis, 
appears in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat of May 22, 1938. 
The slave’s suit for freedom brought in the state court was 
tried in the Old Courthouse at Broadway and Market street. 
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Mrs. May Kennedy McCord’s column, ‘‘Hillbilly Heart- 
beats,”’ which appears in the Springfield Daily News, contains 
much Ozark lore, including original poems and letters sent to 
Mrs. McCord by her readers, and personal comment by the 
author. Recently the column has featured questions and 
answers on Ozark lore, a comparison of the ages of old books 
owned by readers, and an account of a visit to an Ozark signing 
convention in Hartville, Missouri. 


A feature story by Sam Smith giving the history of an old 
blacksmith shop which formerly stood in Independence, 
Missouri, the last place pioneers could obtain the services 
of the forge until they had crossed the plains, appears in the 
Kansas City Journal-Post of July 17, 1938. The article 
is entitled “Old Weston Blacksmith Shop in Independence, 
Which Kept Wagons of Pioneers Moving Westward, Now 
Just a Memory.” 


The first of a series of articles dealing with the early 
settlement of the Missouri river valley by German immigrants 
who were inspired by the reports of Dr. Gottfried Duden ap- 
pears in the Jefferson City Sunday News and Tribune of June 
19, 1938. The series is based on material found in ‘“‘Gottfried 
Duden’s ‘Report,’ 1824-27” translated by William G. Bek, 
which appears in the Missouri Historical Review from October, 
1917 to April, 1919, inclusive. 


The “Story of Tom Livingston,’’ a Jasper county Con- 
federate raider who was killed at Stockton, Missouri, seventy- 
five years ago, appears in the Carthage Evening Press of 
July 11, 1938. 





An official guide-book entitled ‘‘Happy Days in the Play- 
grounds of the Ozarks, the Land of a Million Smiles’’ was 
issued recently by the Ozark Playgrounds Association, 
Joplin, Missouri. 
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An article on ‘“The Guns of Carthage” which thundered 
77 years ago in a Civil war battle in that city, appears in the 
Carthage Evening Press of July 5, 1938. The article was com- 
piled by Ward L. Schrantz. 





An article entitled ‘‘Graduates in 1888 Had No Trouble 
About Jobs” appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of June 26, 
1938. The article is based on the first class-book to be issued 
in St. Joseph, ‘“The Experiment,” put out by Central High 
School graduates of that year. 





An article in the Harrisonville Cass County Democrat 
of May 12, 1938, tells of some of the experiences of Felix 
Jackson, who was editor of the Cass County Democrat Herald 
during the heated Democratic convention controversy be- 
tween Greeley and Brown. 


An article recounting the earlier days of the automobile 
appears in the St. Joseph News-Press of June 12, 1938. The 
article is entitled “‘Motor Car Sociability Tour of 1910 Re- 
called.” 


An article on H. Louis Freund, Missouri-born artist who 
is preserving the picturesque and unique culture of the 
Ozarks in his paintings, appears in the Clinton Eye of June 23, 
1938. The article, by Elizabeth Ann McCuistion, is re- 
printed from the Little Rock (Arkansas) Gazette. 


An article by M. D. Aber on the political events centering 
around the Cass-Johnson judicial circuit in the 1880’s appears 
in the Holden Progress of June 23, 1938. 


The first of a series of valuable articles by Berenice Mor- 
rison-Fuller entitled ‘‘Plantation Life in Missouri” appears 
in the Glasgow Missourian of June 2, 1938. 
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The ‘Days of the Covered Wagon”’ are recalled in an 
article in the Brookfield Linn County Budget-Gazette of June 
22, 1938. The article tells of the early days of the county, 
which was organized in 1837. 





The Clayton Watchman-Advocate of May 13, 1938, 
contains an illustration and historical sketch of an old market 
place built in St. Louis county in 1862. A picture of General 
U. S. Grant’s cabin in St. Louis county, which was built at a 
“house raising’ in 1854, appears in the Watchman-Advocate 
of May 20, 1938. 





The story of Boone’s salt springs in Howard county is 
told in an illustrated feature story by Sam Smith, entitled 
‘‘Boone’s Salt Springs, Once Important Spot to Pioneers of 
Missouri, Now Bubble Unheeded and Unused.” The story 
appears in the Kansas City Journal-Post of June 19, 1938. 





An article in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 14, 1938, 
gives an account of a Federal art project to reproduce in 
water colors antique designs that illustrate trends among 
early Missouri craftsmen. The work will be included in the 
national Index of American Design. The article is written 
by Francis Oliver. 





An article concerning Old Mines, Missouri, entitled 
“Missouri Village Keeps Early French Customs’ appears 
in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of June 5, 1938. 





Articles on the ‘“‘Richmond Cyclone” which struck Ray 
county on June 1, 1878, appear in the Richmond Missourian 
of May 23 and 30, 1938, as chapters 426 and 427 of the series 
Ray County Chapters, written by Jewell Mayes. 





A biography of James R. Somerville, one of the organizers 
of the Co-Operative Club International, by Mrs. William 
L. Smith of Savannah, Missouri, appears in the April edition 
of The International Cooperator. 
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The text of an address given recently by Father Albert 
Muntsch of St. Louis University, appears in the St. Louis 
Star-Times of June 6 and 7, 1938. The address was entitled 
“Indians of Missouri.” 





A feature story on Dr. Ermine Cowles Case, native Kansas 
Citian who is now director of Michigan University’s Museum 
of Natural History and is one of the world’s leading author- 
ities on prehistoric life, appears in the Kansas City Times 
of June 6, 1938. 


A feature story by Nancy Clemens entitled ‘Haunting 
Memories of Tragic Love Preserved in Folklore of Ozarks” 
appears in the Kansas City Star of May 14, 1938. 





The articles by Bertha Booth entitled “Directory of 
Historical Sites in Hamilton’’ are continuing to appear in the 
Hamilton Advocate-Hamiltonian. 





A picture and history of St. Patrick’s Church, a little 
stone building in Camden county, appears in the Sedalia 
Sunday Democrat and Capital of June 12, 1938. The church, 
although it was begun in the 60’s, was not dedicated until 1883. 





A feature story by Edward W. Sowers entitled ‘‘Boon’s 
Lick, Spring of the Pioneers, Still Bubbles in its Wooded 
Hollow” appears in the Kansas City Times of July 1, 1938. 





An illustrated feature story entitled “Around the For- 
gotten Old Town Where Kansas City Had Its Birth” appears 
in the Kansas City Times of June 24, 1938. 





The story of the ‘Missouri Waltz’’ is found in a feature 
story entitled “Missouri Waltz Earned a Fortune With a 
Lyric Purchased for $100,” which appears in the Kansas 
City Star of June 7, 1938. 
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A brief historic sketch of the United States railway mail 
service appears in the Kansas City Times of July 7, 1938, in a 
feature story entitled ‘‘Missourians Played Leading Roles in 
Dramatic Story of Railway Mail.” 





A pageant, ‘‘Conquest of a Century,” constituted a main 
part of a centennial celebration for Linn county held in Brook- 
field, Missouri, on July 3-6, 1938. Parades, concerts, speeches, 
and various shows made up the remainder of the centennial 
program, which was sponsored by the American Legion.— 
From the Brookfield Argus, July 1 and 5, the Brookfield Linn 
County Budget-Gazette, July 8, and the Linneus Bulletin, 
July 7, 1938. 





A paper entitled “Old Homes, Old Forts and Old 
Churches,” which was prepared and read by Mrs. Morrison 
Hughes of Fayette, Missouri, at a meeting of the All Year 
Round Club, is reprinted in three installments in the Fayette 
Advertiser of June 7 and 21, and the Democrat-Leader of June 
10, 1938. 





The 7th annual all-day singing convention at West Plains, 
Missouri, was held on June 25, 1938, and was attended by a 
crowd estimated at 4,000. One hundred forty-six persons 
took special parts in the program.—From the West Plains 
Journal and the Howell County Gazette, June 30, 1938. 





The unusual story of Liberal, Missouri, a community 
experiment in free-thinking, is told in a feature story by Sam 
Smith entitled “‘Missouri Town With Church for Every 170 
Population Had Start as Godless Community” appearing 
in the Kansas City Journal-Post, of July 10, 1938. 





Illustrations of the old home of Frank and Jesse James 
near Kearney, Missouri, now occupied by Frank’s son, Robert 
James, appear in the Liberty Chronicle of June 30, 1938. The 
illustrations are accompanied by a brief history of the family. 
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An article on Dr. W. H. Barrett, physician and druggist 
in Harrisonville, Missouri, for forty-five years, appears in the 
Harrisonville Cass County Democrat of June 23, 1938. Dr. 
Barrett died in 1911. 





A feature article by Will C. Pelot describing the re-enact- 
ment of the battle of Wilson’s Creek at Sweet Springs, led 
by Governor John S. Marmaduke, on August 10, 1886, 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the battle, appears in the 
Marshall Daily Democrat-News of August 10, 1938. 





The series of historical articles entitled ‘‘Boon’s Lick 
Sketches,” prepared and released by the Historical Society 
of Howard and Cooper counties, is continuing to appear in 
the newspapers of the two counties. Recent releases are 
“The First Battle of Boonville; ‘“‘General William Henry 
Ashley;’’ ‘‘4th of July on the Frontier;” a series of interesting 
facts headed ‘“‘Did You Know;” ‘How Dr. James Conley 
Married the Rich Widow Chavez;” ‘‘George Caleb Bingham;” 
“Frontier Politics; ‘‘Early Circuses;” and “Dr. Isaac Pleas- 
ants Vaughan.”’ 


Essays on “‘My Family’s History”’ which won high rating 
in the contest sponsored by the Clay County Historical Society 
are being reprinted in the Liberty Advance and the Liberty 
Tribune. 


Many Missouri cities and towns featured historical inci- 
dents on the special cachets that were issued in connection 
with the celebration of Air Mail Week, May 15-21, 1938. 


Historical articles by J. L. Ferguson appearing in various 
issues of the Warrensburg Star-Journal are ‘‘County Records 
Hidden in Thicket Near Centerview During Civil War’ (May 
14 and 17); ‘Our Grandmothers Had Delightful Flower 
Gardens in Days Long Ago’”’ (May 23 and 31); ‘Some Remi- 
niscences of Early Churches and Circuit Riders in Johnson 
County”’ (June 7); ‘‘Many Old Memories Recalled at Annual 
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Homecoming at Kingsville’ (June 14); “J. L. DesCombes Has 
Adze That Has Been in Family More Than 100 Years” 
(July 1). 





A series of genealogical articles, arranged by Adella 
Breckenridge Moore, entitled “Community Builders,’”’ ap- 
pears in the Potosi Independent-Journal of May 19, May 26, 
June 2 and June 9, 1938. A long history of Bellevue Valley in 
Washington county, also compiled by Mrs. Moore, appears 
in the Independent-Journal of June 23, 1938. 





An article by E. L. Renno entitled ‘‘Legend Claims Ber- 
nard Guillet Built His Cabin Here 25 Years Before Blanchette 
Arrived’’ appears in the St. Charles Cosmos-Monitor of May 
11, 1938. Another article by Mr. Renno entitled “How St. 
Charles Appeared to Frank Foster in 1849—Eighty-Nine 
Years Ago” appears in the Cosmos-Monitor of June 29, 1938. 
This article is based on a story that appeared in that paper 
in 1875. 





An article by Robert Birbeck on the Platte Purchase 
appears in the King City Chronicle of July 29, 1938. Another 
article by Mr. Birbeck, urging the adoption of a system of 
recording history for each county in the State, appears in the 
Chronicle of August 12, 1938. 





A map drawn by George Gray, New York artist, por- 
traying the relative location of Indian tribes in the Platte 
Purchase area in 1837 appears in the St. Joseph News-Press 
of August 14, 1938. An explanatory article accompanies the 
map. 





A reproduction of the mural entitled “The Platte Pur- 
chase,” dedicated at the dinner of the State Historical Society 
given at the Hotel Robidoux in St. Joseph, Missouri, appears 
in the St. Joseph News-Press of August 14, 1938. George 
Gray is the artist. 
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An illustrated feature story on the Platte Purchase and 
the celebration in St. Joseph of the 100th anniversary of the 
Purchase appears in the Kansas City Journal-Post of August 
14, 1938. 





Two Rolla, Missouri, scenes during the Civil war, taken 
from pictures which appeared in ‘Frank Leslie’s Illustrated 
Newspaper” of February 1, 1862, are reproduced in the Rolla 
New Era of August 11, 1938. 





The story of the Battle of Lone Jack, a Civil war battle 
where Missourian fought Missourian and the Confederate 
side finally triumphed, appears in a feature story by Paul I. 
Wellman in the Kansas City Times of August 16, 1938. 





A brief article on Jean Baptiste Belland, prominent 
pioneer citizen of St. Charles, Missouri, appears in the St. 
Charles Cosmos-Monitor of August 13, 1938. 





An article entitled “Missouri: An Inventory,” which 
appears on the editorial page of the St. Louis Post-Dispatch 
of August 2, 1938, contains much statistical data showing 
how the State ranks in various economic and cultural fields. 





A feature story on Judge William F. Frank and his brother 
Dr. Glenn Frank, prominent Missourians, appears in the 
Kansas City Star of August 9, 1938. 





An article on Col. Martin Parmer, or Palmer, one of the 
first settlers of Clay county, appears in the Liberty Chronicle 
of July 28, 1938. The article was compiled by Irving Gilmer. 


HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS 


A Mark Twain Lexicon. By Robert L. Ramsay and 
Frances Guthrie Emberson. (University of Missouri Studies, 
Vol. XIII, No. I, January 1, 1938. 278 p.). This lexicon 
contains almost 8,000 words, combinations, and definitions 
from the vocabulary of Mark Twain. The words were first 
divided into ten groups. Five of them reflect Mark Twain’s 
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principal professions and occupations, as riverman, traveler, 
miner, printer, and writer; and five, his particular interests 
and hobbies: machinery and invention, business and specula- 
tion, games and sports, food and drink, medicine and religion. 
The lexicon contains 2,329 words marked Americanisms and 
2,743 as unrecorded or doubtful Americanisms, making a 
total of 5,072 possible American words. The origin of each 
word has been checked and labeled according to its identifi- 
cation in the Oxford English Dictionary, Webster's, the Stand- 
ard, the Century, and Universal dictionaries. 

This study of Mark Twain’s writing vocaulary throws 
much light upon Mark Twain himself, on American history, 
and on the development of the English language. The 
authors and the English department of the University of 
Missouri are to be commended upon the preparation of this 
study. It has required much work and will be of outstanding 
service in the preparation of a forthcoming Dictionary of 
American English on Historical Principles. 





Tales from the French Folk-Lore of Missouri. By Joseph 
Médard Carriére. Northwestern University Studies in the 
Humanities No. 1. (Menasha, Wis., George Banta Publish- 
ing Company, 1938. 359p.) The author, a French Canadian, 
was led by the works of Barbeau, Lanctot, Espinosa, Andrade, 
Parson and other students of ethnical groups, to live among 
the French-speaking population of Missouri and investigate 
the survival of late 17th and early 18th century French. 
During the summers of 1934 and 1936 he obtained a collection 
of seventy-five French folk-tales from the inhabitants of 
Old Mines, a mining village situated at the base of the Ozark 
mountains in Washington county, Missouri. Here live some 
six hundred French families descended from the early Ameri- 
can French, who were semi-isolated during the middle period 
of American history. Today they furnish one of the best 
sources for ethnical studies of the French in the Mississippi 
Valley. 

Most of the stories in this collection belong to the tra- 
ditional stock of continental French folklore, some of them 
can be found in almost every country. Such is the case with 
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“Corps-sans, Ame” (The Ogre’s Soul Hidden in the Egg), and 
“La Rose de Peppermette’’ (The Rose of Peppermette). 
Some of the tales evidently belong to Negro folklore and were 
introduced into the upper Mississippi Valley from Louisiana. 
Others are common in Spanish collections, while variants of 
many may be found in French-Canadian collections. The 
tales represent many types and vary in length from 250 to 
7,000 words. 

The author divides the material into three parts: animal 
tales, ordinary folk-tales, and farces, anecdotes and cumula- 
tive stories. By including diacritical notes he has made it 
possible for the reader to get the Creole pronunciation. An 
explanatory introduction, a full table of content, a seven- 
page glossary, a type classification list for each of the stories 
and a list of motifs arranging the tales in accordance with 
Stith Thompson’s Motif-Index of Folk Literature add to the 
usefulness of this scholarly work. 





The Story of the Church. By Inez Smith Davis. (Inde- 
pendence, Mo., Herald Publishing House, 1938. 480 p.) 
The Story of the Church is a history of the Reorganized church 
of Jesus Christ of Latter Day Saints. It surveys the growth 
and development of pioneer religious thought, its formation 
into a body of doctrine and the organization of the church 
on April 6, 1830. Missionaries were soon sent into Missouri. 
The gathering at Independence began in July, 1831, and from 
that date until the present the history of the church has been 
inseparably bound up with that of the State. From the be- 
ginning until 1839 the story of Missouri was one of conflict 
between peoples having different cultural, economic and 
religious views. The expulsion of the Saints from Jackson 
county in the winter of 1833 and their eventual expulsion 
from the State in the winter of 1838-1839 is a tragic story 
which the author presents with a high degree of historical 
accuracy and tolerance. 

The history of the reorganization of the church under 
Joseph Smith III, the establishment of missions throughout 
the world, the church’s educational and cultural endeavors, 
together with the struggle against the doctrine of polygamy, 
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which had been practiced by the Utah faction, make up a 
large part of the volume. 

No history of a Protestant denomination in Missouri, 
of recent publication, compares with the present work in 
specific material. The index, closely set in six-point type, 
fills twenty-seven double column pages, while an appendix 
of nineteen pages, in eight-point type, is devoted to a list 
of significant dates and primary biographical data on the 
men and women who were responsible for the organization 
and development of the church. 





The Lengthening Shadow of Dr. Andrew Taylor Still. By 
Arthur Grant Hildreth. (Macon, Mo., Arthur Grant Hil- 
dreth, 1938. 464 p.) Dr. Still, the founder of osteopathy, 
was an early resident of Kirksville, Missouri, who began 
practicing (quietly at first) a drugless science of healing. The 
popularity gained by his method increased his confidence 
and practice. To meet the growing demand for osteopathic 
doctors he established a school of osteopathy at Kirksville, 
the first school of its kind, and in the short space of seven 
years the number of students increased from seventeen to 
more than 700. 

The book is neither history nor biography. It presents 
a large amount of biographical data on Dr. Still and his 
family. In addition it contains a history of numerous cases, 
the successful treatment of which did much to establish the 
profession, legislative problems, and the organization of 
state and national societies. It is a relatively complete story 
of the origin and development of the science of osteopathy. 

The author was closely associated with Dr. Still and was 
identified with the profession from the beginning. He was a 
member of the first class in 1892 and lobbied in the legisla- 
tures of Missouri and of other states to obtain legislation 
regulating and legalizing the practice of osteopathy. Later 
he was made dean of the school and president of the Still- 
Hildreth Osteopathic Sanitarium at Macon, Missouri. Possi- 
bly no other man was more loyal to the founder or rejoiced 
more in the advancement of the profession. Almost a half 
century of enthusiastic labor has eminently qualified Dr. 
Hildreth for this work. 
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The History of Dentistry in Missouri. By the History 
Committee of the Missouri State Dental Association, E. E. 
Haverstick, Chairman. (Fulton, Mo., The Ovid Bell Press, 
Inc., 1938. 600 p.) The members of the dental profession 
in Missouri will undoubtedly welcome the appearance of this 
unusually complete and usable history. It contains valuable 
data on early dentists in Missouri and their work; the organi- 
zation of dental associations; problems and research projects 
developed by members of the profession; and the name and 
address of each dentist in the State. The book also contains 
biographical notes on a large number of Missouri dentists 
and a summary of the annual reports of various dental asso- 
ciations. The appendix contains a copy of the Missouri 
dentists professional code, a list of Missouri dental publica- 
tions, the text of Missouri’s present dental law, and the name, 
date of organization, and the headquarters of each of the 
various state dental associations. 





“Show Me” Missouri. By Ada Claire Darby. (Kansas 
City, Mo., Burton Publishing Company, 1938. 142 p.) 
This guide book for a “Show me tour”’ of Missouri is unusually 
interesting and original. It begins by pointing out places of 
historical interest in the famous Platte Purchase country. 
The reader is then led across the northern part of the State, 
south through the eastern counties, and then west through the 
southern Missouri Ozarks. Lastly, a double tour is made 
east and west through the central part of the State. Two 
sections, of fourteen pages each, are devoted to St. Louis and 
Kansas City, and one of eighteen pages to St. Joseph. The 
volume is attractively bound and well illustrated. ‘Show 
Me” Missouri is an excellent publication, yet it is not entirely 
free from historical inaccuracies. Miss Darby, the author, 
is a native Missourian and the granddaughter of Abiel Leon- 
ard, an outstanding Howard county lawyer, a prominent 
Whig, and a justice of the Missouri supreme court. 





The Story of Missouri. By Walter H. Ryle and Charles 
E. Garner. (American Book Company, 1938. 326 p.) The 
Story of Missouri, a textbook for the upper elementary grades, 
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seeks to meet the needs of the new social studies program. 
In content and organization it is in harmony with the present 
trend to give less space to military history and to synthesize 
geography, history, civics and social problems into a unified 
story. The first forty-two pages are devoted to geological 
origins, prehistoric inhabitants, and the geographical aspects 
of the State. Early exploration, settlement and _state- 
hood are presented in the next fifty-five pages. More than 
two-thirds of the book is devoted to a consideration of modern 
life in Missouri—transportation, industry, commerce, recrea- 
tion and education, together with government and the prob- 
lems of conserving natural and scenic resources. The selected 
illustrations and the order and arrangement of materials are 
excellent, but the value of the work would have been increased 
by the use of fewer generalizations and by a more accurate 
presentation of historical facts. 





Persimmon Creek. By Nellie Page Carter. (Longmans, 
Green and Company, New York, 1938. 277 p.) This is the 
story of two negro children, Princess and Jeff, who go from 
their home in Kansas City to live with their grandmother in 
the country. The setting for the story is near Marshall and 
Arrow Rock, Missouri. The book is simply and amusingly 
written, mainly in dialect. It is generously supplied with 
negro folk songs and tales that add atmosphere to the story. 





Adam Symes and His Descendants. By Jane Morris. 
(Philadelphia, Dorrance and Company, 1938. 403 p.) Be- 
ginning with European origins this study traces the genealogi- 
cal ramifications of the Symes (later spelled Syms, Simms, 
and Sims) family through a century and a half of Virginia, 
North Carolina and Tennessee history and more than one 
hundred years in Missouri. In addition to the Symes family, 
it treats the related families of Robberson, Dryden, Headlee, 
Gwynne, Bullock, and others noted in Missouri history. It 
represents painstaking work and is a valuable contribution 
to the genealogical literature of the State. The book also 
makes available some material on the early Methodist church 
in Missouri. 
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Marriage Records of Washington County, Missouri, 1814- 
1860. By Eunice Bernard. (Potosi, Missouri, 1938. 141 p.) , 
[Mimeographed.] Biographers and genealogists will find this 
chronological list of some 1,500 Washington county marriages 
a valuable source of genealogical information. To facilitate 
its use surnames have been arranged alphabetically by years 
and the women’s names are included in the index. 





Where These Rocky Bluffs Meet; The Story of the Kansas 
City Ten-Year Plan. (Kansas City, Mo., The Chainber of 
Commerce, 1938. 293 p.) Kansas City, Missouri’s second 
largest metropolis, developed early as a distributing point 
for the Southwest. Its geographical location and the genius 
of its business men successively developed the city as a great 
steamboat, railroad, highway and air-transportation center. 
The present work is more than a historical or statistical an- 
alysis of the city’s growth. It presents in outline the ten- 
year plan or civic improvement program adopted in 1931. 
By 1938 the wisdom of the program is clearly evident. A 
number of magnificent public buildings, schools, recreational 
centers, improved streets and numerous other developments 
tell a story of clearsighted civic planning. The Kansas City 
Chamber of Commerce, justly proud, seeks through the pub- 
lication of this volume to inform the public of the work ac- 
complished and of the plans for the immediate future. 





Irondale, Washington County, Yesterday and Today. By 
Helen Marie Laux. (St. Louis Law Printing Company 
{1938?] 15 p.) This work, a brief history of the town of 
Irondale, contains data on early settlement, churches, schools, 
newspapers, roads and railroads, and the establishment of the 
town’s business and professional organizations. 


Firstfruits. By Paul A. Wobus. (Manchester, Mo., 1938. 
64 p.) This small book by a Manchester, Missouri, pastor, 
sets forth in first person narration tales and descriptions that 
portray the nobleness and strong beauty of the Ozarks and 
its people as he has found them in his work among them. 
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This is a collection of human interest stories of Ozarkians, 
woven together by a thread of description and common scenes 
and characters. 





Only Twenty-Five Years. (Silver Jubilee Publication, 
1913-1938, Immaculate Conception Parish. n. p. [1938] 
33 p.) This publication commemorates a quarter of a cen- 
tury of service given to the Immaculate Conception Parish, 
in Jefferson City, by its distinguished founder and pastor, 
the Reverend John B. Pleus, D.D. During these years the 
parish grew from one of 125 families to one of 350 families. 
The parish records also show 988 baptisms, 868 first com- 
munions, 857 confirmations, 244 marriages, 242 funerals and 
ninety-eight conversions. It contains a brief history of 
Catholicism in Cole county since 1831, and a number of pic- 
tures and biographical notes. 





Centennial of St. Francis Xavier Parish. (Taos, Mo., July 
20, 1938. 49 p.) This little volume treats chronologically 
the history of St. Francis Xavier Parish at Taos, Missouri, in 
east-central Cole county. The parish was founded in 1838 by 
Father Helias D’Huddeghem, S.J., who ministered to the 
religious need of the parish for over a third of a century. 
Although the work is brief it presents quite adequately the 
story of a century of religious work in a typical Missouri 
community. 





Centennial Sacred Heart Parish. (Rich Fountain, Mo., 
August 17, 1938. 84 p.) This little booklet sketches briefly 
the history of the century-old Sacred Heart Parish at Rich 
Fountain, Osage county, Missouri. The parish was founded 
by Father Helias D’Huddeghem, S.J., an early Catholic 
missionary in central Missouri. The booklet contains many 
illustrations, and presents clearly and vividly the life-history 
of the parish. 





The Lead Belt News, Fortieth Anniversary Edition. (Flat 
River, Mo., June 10, 1938. 60p.) This publication, organized 
in seven sections and covering outstanding developments in 
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the Lead Belt region of Missouri, is an excellent addition to 
the historical literature of St. Francois county. It treats 
especially and in considerable detail the development of trans- 
portation, mining, education and religion. The narrative 
dealing with mining operations is augmented by a collection 
of some forty pictures; that on the home and religion by pic- 
tures of twenty-six homes and fifty-two churches; while the 
section on education contains forty illustrations showing 
schools. The work is especially valuable because of its history 
of the mining industry in St. Francois county and its unusual 
collection of pictures, about 250 in all. 





The Hannibal Courier-Post, Centennial Edition. (Han- 
nibal, Mo., June 30, 1938. 64 p.) This publication is con- 
spicuous for the variety of its historical data. It contains 
excellent sketches of Indian legends, early settlement, trans- 
portation, medicine, newspapers, education and religion. 
The first United States postal car, made in the machine shops 
at Hannibal and first used on the Hannibal and St. Joseph 
railroad, and the railroad itself have received excellent treat- 
ment. America’s ranking humorist and local color artist, 
Mark Twain, has been eulogized and the setting for a number 
of his works appropriately pointed out. A high regard has 
been shown for historical accuracy and the editors and staff 
of the Hannibal Courier-Post are to be commended on the 
publication. 





Progress Edition of the Daily American Republic. (Poplar 
Bluff, Missouri, May 26, 1938. 116 p.) This edition, which 
contains fourteen sections, features the Ozark Jubilee cele- 
bration held in Poplar Bluff on May 27-28, devoting one com- 
plete section and part of another to this program. Other 
sections of the edition deal with schools, agricultural develop- 
ment and history. One section is given over to the flood 
control developments along the St. Francis river and the 
Wappapello dam. 





Fifth Annual Souvenir Edition Rural Life; Supplement 
to the Daily Standard. (Excelsior Springs, Mo., July 28, 1938. 
60 p.) This intelligently planned edition of “Rural Life’’ is 
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fittingly dedicated to ‘“‘The Hundredth Anniversary of Farm- 
ing in the Clay-Ray Area.” Historical and agricultural arti- 
cles have been written by persons especially qualified for the 
task. A large number of well chosen pictures depict many 
phases of rural life. It is an example of excellent journalism. 





The Boonville Advertiser Ninety-Eighth Anniversary, Rural 
Life Edition. (Boonville, Mo., July, 1938. 64p.) The volume 
is dedicated to the farmers of Cooper and Howard counties 
who believe in conserving the soil. Articles written by expert 
agriculturists and appropriately selected groups of pictures 
clearly portray the advantages of scientific agriculture and the 
need for checking soil erosion. In addition, the edition con- 
tains an honor roll of 128 Cooper county farmers who are 
terracing their farms. 





University of Iowa Studies in the Social Sciences, Vol. X, 
No. 4. Pages 33 to 47 of this issue of the Siudies contains an 
extract of a doctoral dissertation written by Walter D. Wy- 
man, at the University of Iowa, on ‘“‘Missouri River Towns 
in the Westward Movement.” This work is of special interest 
to Missouri because of the part played by Independence, West- 
port, Kansas City, Weston and St. Joseph in westward ex- 
pansion and settlement. 





The purpose of The Northwest Missouri State Teachers 
College Studies is to publish the annual lectures, known as 
the ‘February Lectures,” and other papers of merit resulting 
from the research of members of the faculty and adminis- 
trative officers of the Teachers College. Those interested in 
the advancement of scholarship and research will appreciate 
the appearance of this excellent publication. 





The Friendship of General Robert E. Lee and Dr. Wm. 
Beaumont. By Ruth Musser and John C. Krantz, Jr. [Re- 
printed from the Bulletin of the Institute of the History of Medi- 
cine, Vol. VI, No. 5, May, 1938. 10 p.] Robert E. Lee of the 
United States Engineer Corps and Dr. Wm. Beaumont, a 
distinguished army surgeon, were both stationed in St. Louis 
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during the year 1838-1839. This study contrasts the personal 
characteristics of the two friends and gives a brief sketch of 
Lee’s life in Missouri. 





The Origin of the Missouri Medical College. By R. J. 
Terry. [Reprinted from The Washington University Medical 
Alumni Quarterly, April, 1938. 18 p.] The cornerstone of the 
Missouri Medical College was laid in St. Louis on June 11, 
1840, three years after the founding of the Medical Society 
of Missouri and seven years before the founding of the Ameri- 
can Medical Association. This study presents a survey of 
conditions and institutions out of which the college developed, 
together with biographical data on the members of its faculty 
and others identified with the early history of medicine in 
Missouri. 





Two new volumes in the series Inventory of the County 
Archives of Missouri have been received and added to the 
Society’s file. These volumes, Numbers 90 and 91, are inven- 
tories of the county archives of Reynolds and Ripley counties. 





A copy of the pamphlet history and directory of St. John’s 
Methodist Episcopal Church, South, of St. Louis, Missouri, 
written by Ivan Lee Holt, pastor of the church, has been 
donated to this Society. 





“Types of Farming in Missouri,’’ by Conrad H. Hammar, 
Walter J. Roth, and O. R. Johnson, issued as Research Bulletin 
284 of the Agricultural Experiment Station of the University 
of Missouri College of Agriculture, in May, 1938, contains 
much of interest to the historian, economist, and geographer, 
as well as to the agriculturist. 





“A Study of the Robidoux Sites in Blocks 5 and 6, St. 
Louis,” by John A. Bryan. (Jefferson National Expansion 
Memorial, National Park Service, St. Louis, 1938.) [Type- 
script. 22 p.] This study was made for the purpose of estab- 
lishing accurately the location of many historic events in St. 
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Louis, such as the publication of the first newspaper, the first 
meeting of the Territorial Legislature, and the home of the 
first bank in St. Louis. 





“History of the Missouri State Medical Association,” 
an address made by Dr. Dudley S. Conley at the annual 
meeting of the Association, was published in The Journal 
of the Missouri State Medical Association, June, 1938. 





“Mark Twain in Oberlin,” by Russell B. Nye, in the 
January, 1938 issue of The Ohio State Archaeological and His- 
torical Quarterly, tells of a lecture by the Missouri humorist 
in 1885. 





“The Army and the Oregon Trail to 1846,” by Henry 
Putney Beers, in The Pacific Northwest Quarterly of October, 
1937, summarizes a phase of Oregon Trail history of interest 
to Missouri. 





An article on ‘“‘Alexander Carson, Wilhamot Freeman,” 
by Alice B. Maloney, which appears in the March, 1938 issue 
of The Oregon Historical Quarterly, recounts the life story of 
an early western trapper who left Missouri in 1807. 





‘“‘Meriwether Lewis; His Work, and His Place in American 
History,’’ an address by Lee Meriwether before the Missouri 
Historical Society in St. Louis, on November 27, 1936, appears 
in the Virginia Magazine of History and Biography for October, 
1937. 





An article entitled “Guillotin Thinks of America,” by 
John Francis McDermott, in the April, 1938 issue of The Ohio 
State Archaeological and Historical Quarterly, contains inter- 
esting data in regard to Dr. Antoine Saugrain who served as 
Guillotin’s agent in America. 





“Housing in Creole St. Louis, 1764-1821: An Example 
of Cultural Change,” by Marshall Smelser, appears in The 
Louisiana Historical Quarterly of April, 1938. 
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“Henry Dodge,” by William J. Petersen, appears in the 
February, 1938 issue of The Palimpsest, published by the 
State Historical Society of Iowa. A part of Dodge’s early 
life was spent in southeast Missouri. 





“A Note on the Ray Explanation of the Origin of the 
Kansas-Nebraska Act,” edited by Fred Harvey Harrington, 
in the Mississippi Valley Historical Review for June, 1938, 
throws some light on Professor P. O. Ray’s thesis that the 
background of this act is found in Missouri politics. 





“The Five Scalps,’’ by the late Capt. R. Holmes of the 
U. S. Army, which is the narrative of the adventures of Ed- 
ward Rose, early fur trader, comprises the January-March, 
1938 issue of Glimpses of the Past, published by the Missouri 
Historical Society of St. Louis, Missouri. The story originally 
appeared in the St. Louis Beacon about 1828, and was later 
printed in the St. Louis Weekly Reveille of July 17 and 24, 
1848. 

PERSONALS 


WILLIAM VINCENT Byars: Born at Covington, Tenn., 
June 21, 1857; died at St. Louis, Mo., June 22, 1978. He was 
educated by his father, principal of a high school in Coving- 
ton, and became associate editor of a weekly paper there in 
1876-77. Two years later he came to the staff of the St. 
Louis Daily Times, moved to the Globe-Democrat the next 
year, and then to the Missouri Republican and the Republic. 
He was also connected for a short time with the old Chronicle. 
From 1893 to 1897 he worked on Pulitzer’s New York World 
and from 1897 to 1898 contributed to Harper's Weekly. 
He was managing editor of collections of volumes entitled 
“The World’s Best Orations,”’ ‘“‘The World’s Best Essays,” 
“The Woman’s Atheneum,” and “Oratory of Texas.’’ He 
edited “The Handbook of Oratory,” and ‘The Science of 
Expression,”’ a collection of Shakespeare’s works, and col- 
lected and edited ‘“The Gratz Papers (1750-1850).”” He wrote 
“‘Tannhauser—A Mystery” in verse, besides numerous other 
poems and brochures, and “An American Commoner,” the 
life of “Silver Dick”” Bland. Mr. Byars was a writer of the 
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classical period, and became known as one of the finest 
scholars in Missouri. His death is a great loss to the field of 
journalism, both because of his own writings and because of 
the great influence he had over other journalists with whom he 
came in contact. 


THOMAS THEODORE CRITTENDEN, JR.: Born near Spring- 
field, Ill., Dec. 23, 1863; died in Kansas City, Mo., July 31, 
1938. He was the son of T. T. Crittenden, who in 1880 was 
elected governor of Missouri. The son was educated in the 
Warrensburg elementary and high schools and at the Uni- 
versity of Missouri. After 1884 he made his home in Kansas 
City. From 1894 to 1900 he served as clerk of the Jackson 
county court, and in 1907 was elected mayor of Kansas City, 
sponsoring many civic improvements during his administra- 
tion. Mr. Crittenden was the founder of the Crittenden 
Investment Company, which was consolidated with another 
firm in 1935. 


BEVERLY T. GALLOWAY: Born in Millersburg, Mo., 
Oct. 16, 1863; died in Washington, D. C., June 15, 1938. 
He was graduated from the University of Missouri in 1884, 
and received an honorary LL.D. degree from that institution 
in 1902. In 1887 he began his work as assistant in the horti- 
culture department of the University of Missouri. He then 
served in the United States department of agriculture as chief 
of the division of pathology and physiology, and later as 
chief of the bureau of plant industry. From 1913 to 1914 
he served as assistant secretary of agriculture. He retired in 
1933. Galloway, who was the author of works on botany, 
horticulture and plant pathology, was at one time dean of 
Cornell University’s agricultural college. 


Epwarp Simmons Lewis: Born in Richmond, Mo., 
Aug. 28, 1848; died in St. Louis, Mo., Dec. 25, 1937. He 
received his education at St. Charles College, St. Charles, 
Missouri, and began his business career in St. Louis in 1867, 
rising rapidly. He became president of the Central National 
Bank, vice-president of the Missouri Lincoln Trust Company 
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and of the St. Louis National Life Insurance Company, a 
director of the Vandeventer Bank and vice-president of the 
Travelers Protective Association and of the National Whole- 
sale Dry Goods Association. Mr. Lewis was one of the backers 
of Joseph W. Folk for governor. In 1913 when his friend 
John C. Roberts bought the St. Louis Star, Mr. Lewis was 
named general manager, and held that position until 1917, 
when he was appointed excise commissioner. In 1921 he was 
named a member of the St. Louis board of election commis- 
sioners, and held that office three years. Mr. Lewis had been 
living in New York for the past few years and at the time of 
his death was in St. Louis for a Christmas visit. 


A. D. Nortoni: Born at New Cambria, Mo., Jan. 26, 
1867; died at Jefferson City, Mo., May 30, 1938. He began 
his law studies under Judge Gavon D. Burgess, and was ad- 
mitted to the bar at Brookfield, Missouri, in 1889. He served 
as city attorney of New Cambria for two terms, as assistant 
United States district attorney, and as a member of the St. 
Louis court of appeals. He was a former member of the 
Missouri Code Commission and of the board of curators of 
the University of Missouri. In 1936 he was appointed to the 
public service coramission, and held that position at the time 
of his death. 
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MISSOURI HISTORY NOT FOUND IN 
TEXTBOOKS 


A STATE HISTORICAL SOCIETY PROPOSED IN 1835 


From the Columbia, Missouri Intelligencer, July 4, 1835. 


We understand that some action upon the subject of the following 
article, taken from the Salt River Journal, [published at Bowling Green] 
has been in contemplation for some time by the officers of our College; 
but why there has not been some public movement upon the subject, we 
are unadvised. The formation of such a Society, we deem of importance 
to the State, and hope that the projectors of the measure will not let it 
fall to the ground, for want of an effort to carry it into execution. 


From the Salt River Journal. 


A Historical Society.—We have been informed that it is in contem- 
plation at Columbia, Missouri, to form a State Society for the purpose of 
collecting Historical, Geological and other information connected with the 
settlement, progress and geography of our state. It is with unfeigned 
pleasure that we have heard of this proposition. The propriety and 
necessity of this step has long been seen and acknowledged by every in- 
telligent and reflecting citizen; and we feel satisfied that nothing is wanting 
but an energetic movement to bring it into successful operation. 


If the learned faculty of Columbia College—whom we learn are the 
projectors of the idea—will but give impulse to the measure, they will find 
talent, learning and inclination, in every county in the state, willing to 
render such assistance as will do honor to the community at large. No 
period could be more opportune than the present. The persons most 
familiar with the history of our country are fast passing off, and in a few 
more years, many of the most interesting facts connected with the early 
settlement of the country will be lost to posterity ‘‘beneath the shadow of 
the tomb.” The sooner, therefore, that a concentrated movement can be 
made to obtain every information that may cast a ray of light on the 
infant struggles of our state, the better. It is a duty which those having 
the ability owe to coming generations, to prepare the history of the past 
while the materials may be had. 


There are other reasons by which, if we had the leisure, we might 
urge the propriety of immediately forming such a society; but every person 
at all familiar with the operation of similar societies is prepared to admit 
their usefulness. For this reason we do not discuss the subject farther. 
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RULES OF IRON COUNTY SCHOOL BOARD IN 1866 


A clipping contributed by William E. Westbrook, Fort Davis, Canal Zone, 
from the Sussex, New Jersey, Wantage Recorder, June 3, 1938. 

The following clipping was taken from a Sussex county newspaper 
printed in 1866: 

“An Ironton, Missouri, paper says: Not twenty miles from here a 
young lady of our city is teaching school. She sends us the following rules 
provided her by the trustees for the government of her school. 

‘No swerin, quarrelin, nicknamin, goin inter the water, rash’n and 
jumpin, pinchin, stickin pins inter each other, pullin hair durin books, 
courtin in skule, writin luv letters in skule, crakin nuts unless dried, 
whisperin, goin inter any person’s vine patches or orchards without the 
consent of the owner, not more than one pupil must go out at a time unless 
for wood or water. 

‘These rooles must be observed for a violation of these rooles will be 
punished with lash accordin to the verdick of the trustees.’ ”’ 


HISTORIC RIVERFRONT BUILDING AT JEFFERSON CITY 

From the Jefferson City, Sunday News and Tribune, March 13, 1938. 

Typically representative of a past period in the history of Jefferson 
City is an old two story, stone building down near the river. Over eighty 
years ago, when the great Missouri was a main highway of travel, when 
queenly steamboats ploughed through her waters, this building (which 
was a combination hotel and general store) was one of the principal stopping 
places along the river. Travellers who came all the way up the river 
from New Orleans often times lodged for a night in its second story hotel. 

There is an old picture existent showing Jefferson City in the heyday 
of her river transportation. Incidentally, the Chamber of Commerce 
organization of Jefferson City reprinted this picture on their Christmas 
cards several years ago. The picture shows this old hotel in the fore- 
ground, seeming to look very much as it does today, for time has altered 
it little. The building was erected by the late Charles F. Lohman, grand- 
father of Attorney Ira H. Lohman. It was both a general store and hotel. 

In late years Louis Lohman, father of Ira, conducted a general store 
which he subsequently moved to the corner of High and Jefferson streets. 


Because of the progress of the railway, river travel declined rapidly. 
The proud river trade declined. Jefferson City, as well as every other 
river town, was affected. Consequently, no more did travellers stop at the 
old hotel. The place was purchased by E. Simonsen who left the place 
unoccupied for many years, and in 1905 he sold it to the Tweedie Shoe 
Factory. It is now used as a store room. 

When the building was cleared workmen found several big bundles 
stored away in the attic. Upon opening them these men found a number 
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of old fashioned life preservers, such as had been used on every steamboat. 
In the other package they found a pile of hoop for women’s dresses. 

The old hotel, now a storeroom, has seen the changes that have taken 
place along the river at Jefferson City for over eighty years 


SOME VIRGIN PRAIRIE SOIL REMAINS IN CALLAWAY COUNTY 
From the Columbia Tribune, June 17, 1938. 


It was about 65 or 70 years ago that farmers began plowing up the 
sod that raised the famous bluestem grass, because the new soil with 
plenty of humus and nitrogen produced good crops. A top soil of 16 


inches deep then, compared with the average of nine inches today, was 
nothing unusual. 


But as the farmers plowed up the black Putnam loam, they gave little 
thought to the fact that someday the land would decrease in productivity 
and gradually wash away, and result in the necessity of erosion control 
projects. So new ground was broken until today the only remaining virgin 
soil in Callaway county and several surrounding counties is the 160-acre 
plot belonging to the J. W. Tucker estate. 

The plot lies two miles west of Kingdom City on Highway 40 and 
continues to grow the good bluestem grass just like it did 100 years ago. 
Hay crops have been cut off the pasture for 50 years, but never has a plow 
been put in it. Even prairie chickens continue to range in the pasture 
and surrounding woods, and only last month 20 were seen feeding in the 
grassland. 

The pasture is in an area that has become known as the ‘Grand 
Prairie.” Years ago farmers settled in timbered land because big flies, 
known as buffalo flies, made it difficult to raise livestock, but later the 
“Grand Prairie” gained an excellent reputation when yields proved good 
and the country offered ideal farmsteads. Land values mounted to great 
heights. 

Recognized now almost as an oddity, the original prairie grassland 
has belonged to the Tucker family since it was officially turned over to them 
years ago in a government patent, tantamount toa land grant. The entire 
farm comprises 900 acres. It was the wish of D. M. Tucker, who was owner 
of the ground at the time farmers began to cultivate virtually all the land 
on their farms, that it not be plowed up, similar was the idea of his son, 
the late J. W. Tucker. The present heirs expect to leave the pasture in 
its original state and continue to cut the hay each August. 

Last August the big field produced 5,000 bales of hay; the average 
yield is about 4,000 bales. . . . Heaviest months of growth are July and 
August, and despite the fact the grass is cut for baling, it will graze a 
hundred head of cattle from the first of September until the last of Novem- 
ber. J. R. Tucker, executor of the estate, says that the grass grows about 
two feet high before it is cut, although it would grow five or six feet high 
if it were not grazed nor mown. Several Callaway farmers have attempted 
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to replant the seed from the grass, but they have been unsuccessful in 
raising any because it is necessary to have exceedingly rich soil for its 
growth. 

The prairie grass roots extend many inches into the ground. Unlike 
other varieites of grass, the bluestem grows in stools or clumps. In the 
center of the stool a stem grows up producing the seed. 

A few old timers recall the days when they rode horseback from Fulton 
to Centralia across the prairie land, and that the grass towered above their 
heads as they rode. It was the days when there were no fences and travel- 
ers would ride or walk directly across country. The flies swarmed so thickly 
at times that horses were uncontrollable as they kicked and jerked their 
heads constantly to keep the pests off. Sheep would enter a path, and 
would eat out from the path not infrequently becoming lost in the tall 
grass if they would graze inward too rapidly. It is told that cattle and 
oxen were forced to take cover in the woods from the flies. 

Various experiments have been attempted on parts of the virgin soil, 
but the addition of lime or other substances fails to increase its produc- 
tivity. Its owners expect to leave it just like it has been for decades as 
almost every year its yield is more than satisfactory. 


HISTORY OF CHAPEL HILL COLLEGE 


Written by Dr. C. A. Phillips for the Lexington Advertiser-News, January 
7, 1938. 

. . . - About the year 1839 or 1840 Archibald Wellington Ridings 
came from North Carolina to the present site of Chapel Hill. Mr. Ridings 
was a graduate of the University of North Carolina which is located at 
Chapel Hill, and is among the first of the American universities. It is 
thought that his love for his alma mater caused him to name his new home 
Chapel Hill. 

He acquired a large body of farm land located in both Johnson and 
Lafayette counties. Mr. Ridings built a large home for his family and 
constructed numerous cabins for his Negro servants. The reasons for 
selecting this site are not altogether clear. However, the hill gave an 
attractive site so that he could overlook a large area of the country about. 
There were springs which furnished a never failing supply of water and a 
good deal of fine timber nearby. 

The site for Chapel Hill college was actually located about one-quarter 
of a mile from the Johnson county line in Lafayette county and three 
miles east of the Jackson county line. 

The founding of the college was more or less an accidental matter. 
Soon after Mr. Ridings came to Missouri he was married to Miss Mary J. 
Stapp who was a sister of the late Senator F. M. Cockrell’s first wife. 
Mrs. Ridings had a brother, Milton Stapp by name, who was very fond 
of hunting. On one of these hunting trips, when he was about seventeen 
years of age, he accidentally wounded himself in the leg. The limb was 
so badly shattered that it was necessary to amputate it. 
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Accordingly, Mr. Ridings determined to give the young man an educa- 
tion. Inasmuch as there were no schools near, Mr. Ridings took upon 
himself the task of becoming teacher or tutor to young Stapp. This was 
about the year of 1847. In a short time the work of studying by himself 
became more or less monotonous to the boy, and Mr. Ridings told him to 
ask two or three of his boy friends to join him in the studies. In the fall 
ten other boys joined young Stapp in his studies with Mr. Ridings as their 
teacher. A room in the home of Mr. Ridings was set apart and furnished 
as a regular school room. 

From this beginning there developed what was known as Chapel Hill 
college. In 1847 or ’48 to accommodate the increasing number of students 
a large two story structure, 40 x 50 feet, was erected on the most sightly 
location on the ridge. The stones for this building were quarried out of the 
rocks nearby. Some dormitories were erected on the campus and adja- 
cent lots. These dormitories were two-room cottages with porches in 
front. It was co-educational and the girls boarded with private families 
in the immediate neighborhood. 

Like all colleges in these early times in Missouri and elsewhere, the 
institution made provision for the education of students of limited means, 
and provision was made alike for some Indians who wished to get a higher 
education. Board and room is said to have cost the student $1.25 per 
week .... 

A brother of Mr. Ridings . . . . lived in a very large house near the 
college. He had a great many slaves and was finally induced to furnish 
board and lodging for the girl students, sometimes as many as 30 or 40. 

I have not been able to find out exactly what tuition was charged the 
students. In its early stages the college was probably nothing more than 
an academy but by 1849 it was organized on an old fashioned college basis. 
The faculty at that time consisted of a president and ten professors. The 
Rev. C. G. McPherson was the first president. After four years he was 
succeeded by the Rev. Robert D. Morrow, later he was succeeded by Dr. 
William Washington Suddath and his successor was the Rev. George V. 
Ridley. It will be noted that all of these men were ministers. 

Some instructors in the faculty at various times other than the presi- 
dents were the Rev. Robert Renick, W. D. Steele, Joseph R. Ragsdale . . . 
Hugh Wallace . .. Miss Harris, Mrs. Campbell ... Mrs. Mary J. 
Ridings. Mr. Ridings himself remained in the college as one of the in- 
structors. Milton Stapp, in whose interest the school was begun, taught 
mathematics. . . . The late Senator F. M. Cockrell was one of the early 
graduates of the institution. He taught Greek and Latin in his alma 
mater for one year after graduation. When the Senator died, December 
13, 1915, so far as we knew he had been the last surviving member of the 
faculty. 

The college soon passed into the control of the Cumberland Presby- 
terian Church Synod. The curriculum was the typical one of the times 
and included Latin, Greek, mental and moral philosophy and mathematics. 
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By an act of the general assembly which was approved on January 
16, 1849, the college was incorporated. ... . 

The period from 1850 to 1856 was the most prosperous time of the 
institution. It had, among its supporters at this time, a number of the 
most influential men in Johnson, Jackson and Lafayette counties. The 
freighters, Alexander Majors and James B. Yeager, A. A. Moore, Jacob 
Gregg, Robert Shore, Samuel Wilson, and the families of Childs, Hamil- 
ton, Hudspeth, Hughes, Haller, Colcord, Douglas, Easley, and Sanders 
were of Jackson county. .... 

It was the largest school in western Missouri and one of the largest in 
the state. At one time it had more than 150 students. Among these were 
many Indians, Mexicans, and a few Spaniards. 

On the night of March 26, 1863, the famous old college buildings were 
set on fire and destroyed by vandals who were inspired by misguided parti- 
san hatred. There are many conflicting stories about the persons who set 
the buildings on fire. At this time there were more than thirty residences 
in Chapel Hill and many of them were burned at this and other times. . . 


MORE ABOUT MOSES AUSTIN 


Excerpt from an article by Harry R. Burke in the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
May 6, 1938. 

<ein Sal There are hints in the Austin papers that Moses left Vir- 
ginia in part at least because of his quarrelsome and litigious disposition. 
He was in partnership in Wythe county with his brother, Stephen, but 
their way together was not smooth. In December of 1796 he visited Lou- 
isiana and while here arranged for a partnership with Dou Francisco 
Vallé, commandant at Ste. Genevieve; Pierre Charles Dehault Delassus, 
commandant at New Bourbon, and the father of the rising young Charles 
Delassus who was to be the last Spanish Governor of Upper Louisiana, 
and John Rice Jones of Kaskaskia. They proposed to buy an iron furnace 
from William Shreve, for Austin had noted well the wasteful methods of 
the Creoles in smelting their ores. 

When Moses sold out to his brother Stephen after their firm had failed, 
he was seemingly in debt to the other, possibly through being involved 
in Virginia land speculations in 1791 and 1795, and was to pay Stephen 
$400 if Vallé and the others did not carry out their deal, but only $200 
if they did. He received his grant in May, 1797, and in December of that 
year sent his nephew, Elias Bates, with Judather Kendall, to spy out the 
land. With them was one Shouse of whom he wrote instructions that he 
might stay in Kaskaskia and “help Nall get the distillery ready.” 

But the significant suggestion in his letter of instructions to Bates 
and Kendall was this: ‘You will find a great quantity of ore at the places 
where others have melted down ore in log fires and this ore you are to 
demand of the commandant” (Vallé, with whom he had entered into a 
partnership) “to know if I am not to have all I find on the ground and if 
you find anything said about the ore that is about the old works being 
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taken away make purchase of it all as it stands. . . . Give all hands 
absolute orders not to say a word about the value of the ore about the old 
workings. If they say much about the value of the ore it may make 
trouble for me in all things.” 

Moses was slipping one over in best pre-Texas fashion. 

Evidently the Creole forefathers had just as much objection to Aus- 
tin’s methods as the Potosi Council has to those of the Texas undertaker 
who started his unwarranted digging (to disinterr Austin’s body from its 
resting place in Potosi and to remove it to Texas). For by May 1, 1800, 
Antonio Soulard, surveyor to the Spanish Government, was writing him: 
“Sacrifice something to be definitely put in possession of the square league 
which has been granted you at the mines. . . . A French proverb says 
that flies are not caught with vinegar. . . . Sacrifice. I say it again. 
Establish yourself in a solid manner. Expect everything from your per- 
severance and time.” 

For Moses wasn’t satisfied merely with a gift of unoccupied ground. 
He wanted to sieze the Old Mines ‘settlement, where some 30-odd families 
had located, relying simply on Gov. Trudeau’s word that they could have 
the land. 

A village of more than 100 people, Old Mines had been settled before 
1797, and Trudeau had refused both Paschal Detchmendy and Austin 
concessions to the ground, according to Detchmendy’s sworn testimony. 
But with the new Governor, Delassus, Austin and Detchmendy seem to 
have had a greater influence and a survey was ordered just before Louisiana 
passed into American hands. But the royal surveyor was driven off by 
the people with cries, as Delassus complained, of ‘Viva Gifferson,’’ much 
to the horror of Delassus, who at that time abhorred Republican senti- 
ments as behooved a loyal servant of the King. 

Here Austin had over-reached himself. Soulard’s letter of warning, 
May 1, 1800, wants to know if “Mr. Francis Vallé, as commandant, and 
others who hold an interest in the mines, have agreed with you to have 
your lands surveyed,” and speaks of ‘‘difficulties which might arise if you 
still would insist on having them surveyed agreeably to the plan you have 
presented.” Only this internal evidence suggests that he refers to Old 
Mines, but it seems to me almost conclusive, in view of a letter of June 30, 
following and after the survey was made, in which Soulard says, frankly: 
“IT can confidentially say that the survey which has been made will stand 
as it is... . until the decision of the Government General and the 
business cannot be brought there unless the inhabitants can prove in 
writing that the manner in which your land was surveyed is prejudicial 
and ruinous to them. . . . I have no doubt you will judge rightly of my 
motives and keep all this between ourselves.” 

So Moses Austin had his survey. But he had delayed too long. In 
1811 the American Land Claims Commission held that his concession was 
“not a grant made and completed prior to October 1, 1800” and hence 
could not be approved as valid. 
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Save for the fact that his son, Stephen, carried out the father’s con- 
tract as the first impressario of Texas, Moses Austin’s historical significance 
is with regard, simply, to Missouri, where, with Yankee ingenuity, he 
made over the processes of lead mining and smelting and where he man- 
aged throughout his active life in the mining country to keep himself 
and the neighborhood embroiled in factional rows; and indeed, the terri- 
tory, for with fawning humility he curried favor of the Spanish and Ameri- 
can officials, pointing out the certain way to a quick fortune by mining to 
such early American leaders as Maj. Stoddard, who received this country 
from France; Samuel Hammond, the first commandant at St. Louis, and 
Frederick Bates, the recorder of land titles and acting Governor after the 
Burr affair, in the latter case in such a manner as to engender the quarrel 
which sent Gov. Meriwether Lewis hurrying to Washington on that fatal 
journey which cost the great explorer his life. 

By another irony of history, it was likely Moses Austin’s greatest 
rival in that lethal lead feud who unwittingly paved the way for his success 
in Texas when he reached San Antonio de Bexar on December 23, 1820, 
and was summoned to appear forthwith before Col. Don Antonio Martinez, 
the Governor. He protested, according to the ancient archives, that he 
was “‘a native of the State of Connecticut, a resident of Missouri, a mer- 
chant and dealer in lead ore’ and a Catholic. Which last statement some 
Texas historians have been inclined to attribute to the fact that the ‘‘scribe 
evidently misunderstood Austin’s answers . . and it is reasonable to 
presume he didn’t mean to convey the idea that he was strictly a Catholic, 
but merely to pledge himself to obey the laws of the country by contributing 
to the support of the church.” 

Mexico was then in the throes of the revolution which John Smith T. 
had started and which ultimately would free her from Spain. The ghost 
of Burr’s so-called “‘conspiracy” had not been laid. By 1814 John Smith T. 
was on the border, chief of staff for Don Jose Alvarez Toledo, the then 
revolutionary chief, with Dr. John Hamilton Robinson, another Mis- 
sourian who had been on the fringe, to say the least, of the Burr affair, 
holding a rival commission given by Natchez revolutionists and offering, 
in Toledo’s name, the chief command to Burr himself. With varying 
fortunes the revolution had continued until Austin, when he arrived at 
San Antonio less than 10 months before its final triumph, was in a position 
to advance the argument with which Col. George Morgan had in the 1790s 
secured his abortive concession at New Mardid—that is on the theory 
of erecting a barrier of expatriated Americans between the Spanish terri- 
tory and the American settlements—a levee, as it were, to bar out the flood 
of revolution which poured down the Mississippi from the American 
settlements. 

Whether he used that argument, Austin was destined, like another 
Moses, to see but never to inhabit his Promised Land. He died at the 
home of his daughter, Mrs. Bryan, at Hazel Run, on June 10, 1821, and 
was bured at Potosi 
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